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THE NECESSITY OF FAITH TO THE SABBATH SCILOOL 
THACHER, 
Wanrt of sticcess frequently cramps the strongest energies put forth in 
the best cause, renders abortive, because preventing the prosecution of; 
the most prudent and well-laid schemes, and hinders the attainment of 
the most desirable ends: Whether it be that the intellect of man is so 
damaged by the fall, as to be able to deal only with what is proximate 
and palpable, or whether the conscience of man be alive to the truth, that 
sin has so disordered the lines along which events would naturally run, 
and thrown so many adverse influences across the paths of all his pro- 
jects, that rob them of their certainty of success, and send them back, 
Jaden with ruin, on their unfortunate originators ; whatever be its cause, 
the fact is well known, that there is nothing to which man is more averse 
than to “ walk by faith, not by sight.” ; 3 ; 
Such seems to be the natural disposition of man; arid our heavenly 
Father, knowing the destructive and debasing effects of this tendency, 
when operating on those things that are célestial and eternal, has made 
the first movement of the implanted spiritual life—the first effort of the 
regenerate soul—to be quite antagonist to that natural disposition—to be 
faith. The fleshly principle is thus combated, and finally overcome by 
the spiritual principle. Whatever Ohristian grace the soul may display, 
is declared by Scripture to be excited by means of faith, the distinctive 
feature of the new man, Heb. xi. On the other hand, God, who is the 
author, sustainer; and “ finisher” of this supernatural principle, has plen- 
tifully strewed thie region where it comes into being with food on which 
it may thrive, and raised ap sapports on which it nay lean. That food; 
and these supports of faith, are the divine promises and the divine Sa- 
viour; Voth found in the révealed word ; and this faith is possessed by 
every renewed mind, and constitutes the proximate cause of its aspira- 
tions after holiness: 
Now, of all those engaged in the work of the Lord, tliere are few who 
require to depend more for success on the activity of faith than the Sab- 
bath school teacher. Besides the fact that the most joyful results of his 
disinterested exertions lie wholly beyond the limits of time and sense, and 
therefore can only bé discerned by a strong faith ; it is also to be ob. 
served, that the harvest which he may reap in time can be anticipated 
only by that prophetic principle. Those whom he is engaged in instruct- 
ing have by no means, it may be, an engaging exterior, and, perchance; 
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the physiognomist may detect, in the dull eye and roguish features, the 
sluggish intellect and depraved conscience. No kindly feeling is seen 
glancing forth, attracted by the warm and affectionate address; and even 
should repeated effort avail to keep them seated in any thing like atten- 
tion during the short services, the pious soul is distressed to see the hour 
of dismissal let loose on the quiet street a crowd of noisy, turbulent, 
Sabbath-desecrating youths. Faith is seen in the more ardent prayer 
that rises to the God of all grace from the teacher’s closet ; sense—in the 
scowl of yon censorious professor, who, from her window, beholds the 
young rabble rejoicing in their sin, pleases herself in the retrospect of her 
own pious training, and grumbles that the fantastic innovations of an 
enthusiast should disturb the repose of her few remaining Sabbaths. 

The teacher returns solitary and distressed to his own home. The 
scenes that have occurred every Sabbath evening have gradually and 
imperceptibly been making an inroad on his confidence in God’s pro- 
mises. Faith, that formerly ruled supreme, and threw off difficulty after 
difficulty upon the strong arm of God, is now reduced in strength and 
authority; and sense, its great antagonist, seems now entitled, from the 
late defeats, at least to suggest—thou shalt not surely sueceed. Nota 
complaint would have been made had there been a wet eye in all the 
class when the love of Jesus was portrayed—had there been but a 
stifled sigh—had there been but earnest attention, or an occasional look 
of anxiety when the mighty things of eternity were held up to the soul— 
these, says sense, might at least have been expected ; but to prosecute a 
work which makes no return, is productive of nothing, save continued 
vexation, seems to require a superhuman, or rather unmanly and un- 
reasonable perseverance. It is truly distressful to see the hard struggles 
that the soul makes to get away from the tempter’s wiles, but all in the 
wrong direction. Instead of remonstrating against the unreasonableness 
of limiting God’s power to fulfil his own promise to the precise period, 
means, accomplishment, and results dictated by one so infinitely below 
him ; and absolutely refusing to subject things that, from their very na- 
ture, come under another judicatory, to the cognisance and judgment of 
sense : the man who is placed in the circumstances we have mentioned 
above, is found to flee from what he cannot contend with, to stop his ears 
to arguments which he cannot answer, and submit to malignant taunts 
which he cannot but feel deserved. He does not give up his class, it is 
true, or by any overt act show that his confidence in God’s promises is 
lessening ; but the fearful struggles which he ever and anon makes 
against abounding difficulties, and the satisfaction which he feels when 
things do not grow worse, clearly prove how desperate he considers the 
undertaking, and how easily he could be induced to abandon it. What 
we ask, would throw energy into all his movements, and cause his fallen 
horn to be raised above the highest difficulties? The answer is obvious. 
Hither present success, or an assurance of futwre success. But God is 
pleased that the former should not be granted, and therefore sense can- 
not be gratified. The latter is peculiarly, pre-eminently, and naturally 
the consequence of faith. Therefore we conclude that faith is the onl 
truly active, efficient, and abiding principle that can support the Sabbath 
school teacher amid the difficulties of his work. 

The mischiefs of trusting to what is seen, instead of resting on what is 
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unseen and eternal, are too many to be enumerated ; but, perhaps, it may 
not be out of place to pursue the train of thought which we have com- 
menced above, towards the exposure of two very common errors into 
which many fall—errors all the more subtle, inasmuch as they appear 
to resemble that child-like confidence in God’s declarations which is the 
sure precursor of success. 

1. Many, on reading the sentences above, would at once set down the 
person, in the circumstances we have supposed, as deficient in faith. They 
tell us of the sureness of God’s word and the power of the Spirit, and 
from thence conclude that his want of success in the Sabbath school was 
caused by a want of confidence in the power of God. This we admit, 
and shall afterwards try to show more fully; but when they proceed to 
insist that were faith alive and in exercise, God would show him the 
conversion of those who seem so obstinately to defy his most strenuous 
wrestlings, both for and with them, we would at once pronounce, that it 
is not faith but sense that prompts such an assertion. If reference be made 
to the word of God in support of it, we maintain that the promises of God 
sanction no such confidence as this, which, at bottom, betrays not the 
meek submission of an instrument sensible of its own weakness, and ever 
ready to bow to God’s sovereignty, but the suggestion of sense, dressed in 
the garb of faith. The fact is, that there is no Scripture which can be 
fixed upon by faith, and urged as an irrevocable, absolute, and unalter- 
able promise that God will convert the soul of this or that child. Every 
one of them tells of God’s resolution to bless the labours of the teacher, 
and that to the conversion of souls; but that the Spirit shall operate 
instantaneously and savingly on this or that scholar of my choice, and in 
those very present circumstances, and with those desired effects, is no- 
where promised. In other words, the believing teacher will ever be 
expecting a blessing, and a rich blessing ; but also, be it noted, a blessing 
on whom, and when, and how God pleases. We do not exclude the 
operation of what is called special faith; but it has too limited a range to 
answer to the versatility of that faith which, balanced on the simple fact 
of God’s truthfulness, can point the eye of hope through the fiercest storm 
that blows. And yet, is it not true, that many of sanguine tempera- 
ment, and, we are compelled to say, of unscriptural presumption, stand 
amazed when, after months of labour, they do not find realized the glow- 
ing picture which they had framed to themselves of careless minds ar- 
rested, and hardened hearts dissolved, and eyes unaccustomed to weep 
flowing with tears of penitence ? How anxiously haye they been looking 
forward to the joyful day when this one and that other would be seized 
with strong convictions, and Jesus be discovered to the eyes of the 
anxious inquirers, and all the blessed fruits of the Spirit follow a hearty 
reception of him—that when years rolled past, the pleasing reminiscences 
of the Sabbath school would act like the grateful shade of the broad- 
leaved gourd, even to soothe and shelter them when exposed to the trials 
and vexations of an ungodly world—when this valued maid-servant, and 
that decent and godly tradesman, would speak in terms of gratitude of 
the memory of him who first taught them the principles of the gospel of 
- Christ ! 

This is all very delightful, and it is indeed hard to be repaid by 
the neglect of the scholar and the distrust of his parent, or by the mere 
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decency of a well-ordered school, for anxieties, tears, watchfuluess, and 
prayers. But in all this it is not faith that speaks—the clamour is raised 
by sense, and by sense alone. Were faith allowed to plead the cause of 
God, her piercing eye would reveal far other scenes than these. Having 
drunk deep at that fountain that flows from Calvary, and looked away 
into the future from that same hallowed spot, where the atmosphere is 
ever pure and the light ia ever bright, she might thus speak: * If God 
has given you his Son, will he not with him also freely give yon all 
things ? and may you not conclude from this, that whatever he with- 
holds is not withheld in parsimony, but in infinite wisdom? You have 
been teaching God’s word, and does he not say it ‘ will not return to him 
void,’ but even take effect as do the descending snaw and rain upon the 
earth? Isaiah lv. 10,11. Mark, then, the drops of the shower as they 
fall on that field. The finest eye cannot detect the influence of each 
globule of the grateful liquid on the parched ground. To-morrow’s 
burning sun may make it appear to have been sent in vain; byt does 
not nature tell you, cannot philosophy demonstrate, that every particle of 
moisture took effect, though not in the way in which you could predict, 
or in which you can now describe? and will not every stalk of wheat 
that shall hold aloft in triumph its ripened treasures to the harvest sun, 
be able to give account, and show the effect of eyery vaporous molecule 
that now falls upon it? And so I discern in the day, when the sjckle is 
thrust into the earth, and the celestial garner is opened for the wheat of 
God’s planting, that then it will be proved how every word spoken by 
you, though at the moment appearing toa be broad-sown among a riotous 
class, had its effect, little though you could prognosticate in that time of 
sadness—in that yalley of Bochim—the ripened sheaves of the harvest 
day. 

But the view goes even beyond this. In those very gases where the 
word seems to be lost, and as far as the one that hears it is concerned, is 
lost, it will have its effect. He may be the vehicle to bear it away, with 
the rough carriage of a blaspheming tongue and a lawless life, to others 
ready to receive it. How cpmes ij that many trees of greatest stature 
and yichest foliage, not indigenous to our sail, are seen towering above 
the native forests of our island? Let the botanist tell, Their parent tree 
Hourished in a land far remote, and dropped the seeds from whence these 
have sprung most carefully and tenderly beneath its sheltering branch. But 
the rude hand of the storm drove them from their native forest, far away 
upon the inhospitable bosom of the raging wave. Tossed from billow to 
billow—now in calm, now in storm—driven along by the hurricane, the 
sport of winds and waves, these vegetable xautili steered their way from the 
new world to the old, till the fury of the surge gave them a resting-place 
there, where they stand in the excelling magnificence of their stately and 
ancient race. And may it not be thus with the seed of life? It, too, 
inay be swept off by a tide of ungodliness from the heart, where the pious 
teacher would have wished it to grow; but, still living in the memory, it 
is borne along in the ungenial soul of the drunkard or blasphemer, and 
even bequeathed in an oath to an equally profligate son, till, voyaging 
wong through successive generations, it may be stranded on some heart 
prepared to receive it, when he who first shook it from the Troe of Life 
s-the plant of renown—has long been laid under the clods of the val- 
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vey. Nothing is impossible with God, One thing is certain—the word 
vill have its effect.” 

2. We had intended to show the root and baneful effects of the counter 
orrer, viz., that which supposes that the truth requires so long a time to 
cork its own way in the heart before conversion can be expected ; but at 
present we forbear, May God grant that the above reflections may cheer 


the heart of the despending teacher, whose eye they may meet ! 


THREE SPECIMENS OF TEACHING THE SAME PASSAGE. 


‘Tnx following specimens are designed to exhibit the same lesson, as it 
«night be tanght to classes of different ages, We begin with a narrative 
of the passage for young children. 
 & And he entered again into the synagogue } and there was aman there which had a 
» withered hand. And they watehed hin, whether he would heal him on the Sabbath- 
day ; that they might aceyse him. And he saith unto the man which had the withered. 
vhand, Stand forth. And he saith unto them, Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath- 
days, or to do evil? to save life, or to kill? But they held their peace, And when he 
‘had looked round abous on them with anger, being grieyed for the hardness of theiv 
hearts, he saith unto the man, Stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched it out; and 
iis hand was restored whole as the other.” — Jfark iii. 1—5. 


I. SPECIMEN, 


Yon have all heard of Jesps Christ: he was a very good man—the 
best man that ever lived—he was also the Son of God. He went one day 
into a house called the synagogue ; the synagogue was a place like one 

pf our churches, where people go to hear the Bible explained, and to 

praise God. Jesus Christ went into the synagogue or church, one Sah: 
bath-day; for he was a good man, and did not do like a great many 
people who stay away from church, and wander about doing ill on the 

Sabbath, ar like some children I know, who will hardly came to the Sab- 

bath school en the Sabbath ; but he went into the church to read the 

Bible ant praise God, and to pray, and perhaps to preach, for he was a 

minister. Now, whey he had gone into the chureh or synagogue, he saw 

there a man that had a withered hand, his hand was all dried up, so that 
he could not work—he could not open his hands nor shyt them, as you 
see me doing, nor move about his arm in this manner ; his hand was just 
as useless to him as if he had had no hand at all, When Jesus saw this 
poor man, he was very sorry for him, Now in this synagogue there was a 
number of people called Pharisees ; they were not good men like Jesus, 
they were very proud, and they thought themselves better than every 
body else, and they had a great hatred of Jesug Christ, becanse he told 
them their faults so plainly. Well, when they eaw Josus taking notice 
of the man with the withered hand, instead of being sorry for the poor 
man, as they should have been, they watched to see if they could get 
any thing to say against Christ. For you must know that Jesus often 
cured people’s diseases just by speaking a word. You know the blind man 
that plays on the organ down the street-—well, if Jesus had seen that man, 
he could have said to him, “ Open your eyes,” and he would immediately 
have heen able to see as well as you or I, for Jesus was the Son of God, 

Now these Pharisees watched Jesus, to see if he would cure this man with 

the withcred hand on the Sabbath-day ; and if he did so, they would ga 
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away and say he had broken the fourth commandment, which says, “ Re- — 
member the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy.” Jesus knew quite well that — 
these Pharisees were watching him, and would say he was a bad man if 
he cured the man with the withered hand on the Sabbath; but he knew 
it was not wrong to do good on the Sabbath, so he said to the man, 
“ Stand forth.” Then you would have seen on one side the Pharisees, 
full of ill-will at Jesus ; on the other side, Jesus looking very kindly on 
the poor man standing in the midst, and all the congregation round about 
wondering what is to come next. Then Jesus turned to the Pharisees and 
asked them a question. He said to them, Is it wrong, do you think, to 
do good on the Sabbath-day ? Would it be wrong to save a man’s life on 
the Sabbath-day? But the Pharisees never said a word. They durst 
not say that it was wrong to do good on the Sabbath-day, and yet they 
would not say it was right, for then they could not blame Jesus if he 
cured this man. Then Jesus looked round on them, and he was angry 
at them, he was very ill pleased with them, because they had no pity for 
the man with the withered hand, and because they pretended to be so 
careful about keeping the Sabbath-day, when they were such bad men 
themselves. I said Jesus was very angry at them, but he was also griev- 
ed for the hardness of their hearts. He was sorrier to see them have 
such bad hearts, than to see the man with the withered hand. After 
looking round on them all, he turned again to the man, and said to him, 
“ Stretch forth thine hand.” And the man immediately stretched it out, 
and it was restored whole as the other; he could move it quite as well, 
for you see it was Jesus who had cured him. If, when Jesus said, 
“Stretch forth thy hand,” the man had answered, ‘ I am not able; see what 
a useless hand I have got; I cannot move it, far less stretch it out. —If the 
man had spoken in this way, he would never have been cured at all; but 
the man knew that Jesus would never have bidden him stretch out his 
hand unless he would give him power to do it, so he tried, and his hand 
was made quite well. And the Pharisees went away in a great rage, 
and they tried to find out some way of killing Jesus, which shows you 
that thongh they pretended to be so anxious to keep the Sabbath-day, 
they were very wicked men. 

On this lesson we remark, Ist, That questions ought to be put at the 
close of each short paragraph as the narrative proceeds, as, “ There was 
once a very good man they called him Jesus Christ, he was the Son of God, 
and was the best man that ever lived,” &c. What was the name of the 
good man I was telling you about? What was he besides being a man ? 
What did he go into? What is a synagogue? &e, 2nd, It will be seen 
that we have interspersed the above paraphrase with both explanations 
and reflections. For very young children, perhaps the Jatter ought to be 
omitted altogether, until the story has been gone over once or twice, and 
made familiar to them ; for example, “Jesus went into this synagogue or 
church one Sabbath-day, . . . . . and when he had gone into it, he 
saw a man there,” &e., leaving out the lesson that is thrown in about 
the duty of attending church. 3d, The paraphrase is not designed to 
improve on the Scripture narrative, but merely to make that plain which 
the children may not understand. They do not know the meaning of 
the words, Synagogue, Pharisee, &e., therefore we explain these ; and 
they do not know what the supposed crime was of healing on the Sabbath- 
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ay, and therefore we make reference to the fourth commandment. 4th, 
\s in teaching the Bible, our object is not to give an acquaintance with 
istory, but to impress moral and religious truths through history, we 
ught either in the narrative, or by questions at the close, or in both ways, 
9 draw the attention of even very young children to the moral circum- 
tances of the narrative; for example, in this specimen—to the conduct 
Christ in attendance on public worship—in his divine ecompassion—in 
tis fearless discharge of duty, &c.,—and to the Pharisees, their hypocrisy, 
ze. The questions on these subjects would run in this manner. Where 
lid Christ go in the Sabbath-day? What did people do in the synagogue? 
Nhat kind of a man was Christ? The Bible says, “ He was holy, harm- 
ess, undefiled, and separate from sinners,” and that “ he hath left us an 
»sxample that we should follow his steps.” Christ was—? Holy; he 
wvas—-? Harmless, &c. He hath left us an example that we should —? 
follow his steps. That is, do as he did. What did Christ do then on 
he Sabbath? What does that teach us to do? 


Il. SPECIMEN. 


The next specimen is designed for those who are able to read the pas- 
sage with some intelligence. In this case, catechising takes the place of 
narrative, and the reflections are expected to be educed by questions in- 
stead of being suggested by the teacher. 

What is a synagogue? Who entered into the synagogue? How do you 
‘know it was Jesus ? (ch. ii. ver. 19.) On what day was it? The Sabbath. 
Where do you learn this! It is said, ver. 2, “ They watched him, whether 
the would heal on the Sabbath.” On what day of the week was the 
‘Sabbath kept at that time? On the seventh. Which is the same as our 
—1 Saturday. Who was in the synagogue when he went in? A man 
with a withered hand. What is a withered hand? Was hea good or a 
‘bad man? I do not know. We shall see more about him afterwards. 
But where do you find him? In the synagogue. And the synagogue is 
the place where people meet to—%? Worship God. So that the man was 
a professing —? Christian. Not Christian exactly, for persons were not 
called Christians till after Christ’s resurrection, but he professed to wor- 
ship —? God. What did Jesus say to the man? “Stand forth.” Why 
did he make him stand forth? Because he wished to heal him. That 
was one reason ; but you know he could have cured him without any per- 
son knowing any thing about it. How did Jesus feel towards the man 
—I mean, was he sorry for him, or did he not care any thing about him? 
He was sorry for him. And how did the Pharisees feel towards 
him? They did not much care for him. And how do you know that 
there were Pharisees in the synagogue at all 4 In verse 6 it is said, “ The 
Pharisees went forth.” What sort of people were these Pharisees? Bad 

ple. That is true; but what was their chief sins? You do not know. 
How did they feel about this poor man? They did not care for him. 
And what are people called who are not kind to those in trouble + Hard- 
hearted. This is one of their sins then. Whether would you be most 
likely to be sorry for a very poor and hungry child, if you were just meeting 
him in the street by chance, or if 1 were to bring him in here, and tell 
you to look at him, so thin and ragged? If he were here. Can you tell 
me now the reason why Christ bade him stand forth? To make them 
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be sorry for this man too. Yes, Jesis wished to move their hard hearts; — 
and make them merciful a8 oar Father in heaven is merciful. . How did ; 


the Pharisees employ themselves in the synagogue? They watched Christ: 
For what purpose? That they might accuse him. Acctse him, what of? 
Of breaking thé Sabbath-day. Can you tell me what commandment 
they were breaking in doing this? The fourth. Which is —? “ Remember,” 
de. So you sée they broke the commandment themselves in order to 


see if Christ would break it. Now here we have the man with the — 


withered hand standing in the midst, and all the congregation eagerly 
looking on. What dogs Jesiis say next? He asks them, “ Is it lawful té 
do good on thé Sabbath-day, or to do evil? to save life dr to kill?” You 
will not understand this question very well, therefore I will explain it: 
It is the same as if Jésus kad said, Do you Pharisees think it is wrong iif 
me to good to this man on thé Sabbath, and do you think it is not wrong 
im you yourselves to be sitting aiid watching me to accuse mé? Do you 
think it is wrong in me to save a person’s life on the Sabbath, and that 
it is right for you to try to take mine away? Who was trying to do 
good on the Sabbath? Jesus. And who were trying to do evil? The 
Pharisees. What evil were they doing? Théy Were trying fo take away 
Christ’s life. Which of them, thei, was breaking the fourth command: 
ment? The Pharisees. When Jésis asked this question, why did they 
hold their peace? When one of you has been doing wrong and you are 
éhallengéd for it, why do you hang down your head; and blash, and are un- 
able to speak? Is it not because conscience tells you yoti are —! Guilty: 
That was the reason, then, why the Pharisees held their peace. What 
did Jesus next? He looked round about with anger. It mtist have beer 
something very bad tliat made Jesus angry; for you know he says of him- 
self, ““ I am meek and lowly.” What was he angry at? At their trying 
to kill?’ No, you will see the reason in the next line. It was the hardness 
of their hearts that made him angry as well as grieved him ; for you see, 
in the first place, they did not care for the —? Man with the withered 
hand: Then they broke what commandment? The fourth: And wher 
Christ rebuked tliem they would not confess. You see they were hypo- 
crites as well as Sabbath-breakers, é&e: 

Having finished the nattative m this mariner, thé conclusion ought te 
cousist of a selectioti of the nioral ciretimstances of the narrative, and ar 
application of the lessons derived from them ; as, Give mé an account of 
all you know about the man whom Jegus cured. He had a withered 
hand—he attended public worship—he obeyed Jesus, 1st, In standing 
forth ; 2d, In stretching out his hand—he believed iti Jesus. All these 
answers would be obtained withoat difficulty from children wlio had gond 
through the previoits exercises. Having got these answers, we would tel? 
the children that the Bible commands us to worship God in sincerity and 
truth,—that we are to do as this man did: © Fotsake not the assembling 
of yourselves together, as the manner of some is,”—that Cliist requires 
as to obey him, as this man did: “If ye love me, keep my command: 
ments,’—and that it is only by believing Christ that we can procure 
blessings from him, John iii. 36, All thesé passages we would endeavour 
to fix on the children’s minds ; and on the following Sabbath, with somé 
fulness, recapitulate the whole of this conclusion. We would proeced it? 
the same way with the other parts of the narrative. 
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It is to be noticed, however, that we are carefully to avoid introducing 
00 many moral circumstances, lessons, or texts in teaching one passage ; 
at the capacity of the child always be carefully studied. 


Ill. SPECIMEN. 


Here we take it for granted that the pupils understand the words 
synagogue, Sabbath, Pharisee, &c., and have some acquaintance with the 
yord of God. The mere narrative will, therefore, occupy a small share 
f the teacher's time—he will proceed at once almost to the illustration of 
he customs or doctrines suggested by it. . 

In teaching a class of this sort, we think that it is allowable to lecture 
auch more, and catechise less, than in younger classes: the attention of 
‘Ider scholars is easily secured ; yet a considerable amount of catechising 
s also indispensable. It will not be found any loss of time to cause the 
scholars to turn up a number of passages of Scripture which illustrate any 
joint we have in hand. Some of the things to be attended to here are 
che following :— 

We would see that our scholars were acquainted with the meaning of 
she original word synagogue, “ assembly,” with its germ in the schools of 
the prophets, 2 Kings iv. 23; and its fuller establishment after the return 
from captivity, Neh. viii. 7. Also the conduct of the Pharisees and of 
Jesus in the synagogue would oblige us to explain the manner in which 
the synagogue was conducted ; for though it may be enough for a young 
child to be told that a synagogue was a church, this will not suffice the 
inquiring mind of an older scholar ; and here we might refer to Luke ii. 
16; Acts xiii. 15; Luke iv. 16, &e. 

On the same principle, we would think it necessary to ascertain the 
origin of the Pharisees’ hatred to Jesus. Some account of their doctrines 
and views is therefore demanded, in which we would bring out any his- 
torical information we possessed, and illustrate their opinions by refer- 
ences to Scripture. Thus we would speak of their origin: they were 
Pharisees, that is, separatists, on account of professed holiness—that their 
opinions took shape about 150 years before Christ—that they were hypo- 
crites. Matt. ix. 34; xxiii. 14, &e. 

Here it is necessary to caution our readers against the supposition, that 
we believe it to be possible to put all this information into one lesson. 
A teacher who makes a rule of treating his subject in a thorough-going 
manner, will find it necessary to add only a few of these particulars on 
each lesson, adding in each lesson those particulars which are necessary 
to the understanding of the passage under consideration. The child who 
has, step by step, been told, as he was able to bear it, that the Pharisees 
were a sect of the Jews—that they were bad men—that their badness 
consisted in hypocrisy—in twisting Scripture—in love of show, &c.,— 
until he comes to the account noticed above, will, without difficulty, be 
brought to have all these particulars before his mind when this passage 
is under his notice. 

If, however, a teacher possess a clear head and a ready uttera nee,—if 
he wastes no time in unnecessary questions, and has accustomed his class 
to prompt replies, and to turu up passages of Scripture with facility,—and 
above all, if he is thoroughly master of his subject,—it is astonishing how 
much information he may be able to communicate in a single hour. 

N 
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These specimens and remarks will be sufficient to show wherein we 
think consists the difference between the modes of teaching a young and 
an advanced class, so far as information is concerned. We conclude with 
a few observations on the illustration of doctrine. 

Were a person preaching on this passage of Scripture, the principal 
doctrine which he would insist on, would be the proper observance of the 
Sabbath, as illustrated by Christ’s example, and as contrasted with the 
views entertained of it by the Pharisees. The same doctrine, in a very 
similar way, is to be enforced in common teaching ; and with advanced 
classes, the order of the ideas, the character of the illustrations, even the 
language, corresponds very nearly with those of preaching to adults—the 
main difference being, that in a congregation the people have merely to 
listen while the minister speaks ; while in a class the teacher turns up 
the passages of Scripture which the minister quotes, and asks the scholar 
to point out to him what he sees most worthy of notice in these passages, 
and its bearing on the lesson, when the minister would have done it for 
him. For instance, the minister would say, “ The conduct of the Phari- 
sees on this occasion was no solitary example of bigotry and hatred,— 
they watched him on all days, but especially they chose the Sabbath, as a 
day on which they might most readily find matter of accusation against 
him. In the chapter immediately preceding, we find them dogging the 
paths of Christ and his disciples ; and when they could find nothing to 
say against the Master, they attack the disciples, and grudge them even 
a few ears of corn to satisfy their hunger,” &c. The teacher says, “ Do 

ou know of any other occasion on which the Pharisees accused Jesus of 
breaking the Sabbath? Look to the 23d verse of the preceding chapter. 
Whom do they accuse? Whom did they intend to injure in accusing 
the disciples? How did they make out that the disciples had broken the 
Sabbath? What was the great error in judgment that the Pharisees 
committed in their views of the Sabbath? What was the error in heart 
or the sin they committed in the way they brought up the charge oF 
Sabbath-breaking! and so on, till the whole passage has been considered 
illustrated, and enforced. 4 
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To the pages of a Magazine, whose motto is, “ Feed my lambs,” n 
thing can be unsuitable, that points out any way by which the rou 
heart may be reached, and sinners brought to Christ. ony 

I am aware, that, in regard to the subject of this paper, a diversity of 
opinion exists. Some suppose that frequent sermons to the young nee 
rupt the proper business of the Sabbath school, without me an : 
special or substantial good. Others think that such sermons are Fae rf 
ly fitted, “ through the supply of the Spirit of God,” to gather la oa 
into the fold of Jesus, and ought to be much more frequent than is - + 
tomary in our day. On this subject, I shall merely throw out a rw 
hints for the consideration of such as feel concerned for the early ¢ et 
oe eee of the rising generation. Hiieies § 

ere is muc truth m the remark of Mr. Tx “ Mini 
should if possible visit their Sabbath schools ne ; mae Hs eer 
merely to walk through them.” The necessity of this will stat vk a 
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much felt in large cities, as in country towns and rural districts ; but 
everywhere, we are persuaded, it will be found to have the happiest 
effect. There is nothing (in country districts especially) which tends 
more to encourage the children, to insure regularity of attendance, and 
to throw life into the business of the school, than frequent visits from the 
pastor. In these days, however, many ministers find it impossible to visit 

- their Sabbath schools so often as they would,—to see how the lambs of 
their flocks prosper ; and for myself, I rejoice to have opportunities of, 
in part, making up for this defect, by frequently meeting all my Sabbath 
school children in the house of God, and addressing them from the pulpit 
on the things which belong to their peace. 

For some years,—indeed ever since I was ordained to the ministry,—I 
have had a quarterly sermon preached to the young on the evening of 
the Lord’s-day ; and have found a twofold advantage result from such 
sermons. In the first place, the quarterly sermon is looked forward to 
with eager delight by the young themselves, and if any should have be- 
come irregular in their attendance, they are all forthcoming on that 
evening. The quarterly sermon, in fact, insures a full muster, and 
forms a point from which both teachers and scholars start with new life 
and interest. This in itself is a considerable advantage. 

But this is not the only, or even the chief, advantage which may be 
expected to result from sermons addressed specially to the young. The 
great design of Sabbath school teaching is to bring young sinners to 
Christ ; and if this end is likely to be gained, or in any measure helped 
forward, in any other way, that way should not be left untried. I have 
reason to believe that my quarterly sermons have been blessed to some of 
the young,—to the conversion, I do not say of any of the very young, 
but to the conversion, I trust I may say, of some of the older scholars,—as 
well as to the awakening of a few who were not at the classes at all. 
And certainly, were the breathless attention and apparent seriousness of 
even the little children, while listening to the gospel simply preached, any 
encouragement, I have good reason to continue my practice of having at 
least a quarterly sermon addressed to the young. 

The only plausible objection that I have heard urged against the prac- 
tice of having frequent sermons to the young is, that these sermons inter- 
fere with the proper business of the Sabbath school. For myself, I deem 
this objection unfounded ; for I believe considerable knowledge on the 
essential doctrines of salvation, “ruin by the fall, righteousness by Christ, 
and regeneration by the Spirit,” may be communicated even to the young 
in a sermon adapted to their capacity ; and in order to make sure of this, 
the subject treated of in the sermon should be made the subject of exami- 
nation in all the classes on the following Sabbath. Of course, on the 
eyening when the sermon is to be preached, it would be injudicious to 
require the children to say the same amount of lessons, or to detain them 
so long as usual in the school. If their attention be long kept on the 
stretch in the school, it will be apt to flag in church during the sermon. 

To remove any objection that may be urged against quarterly or 
monthly (better still perhaps) sermons to the young, might not such 
sermons be preached on the afternoon, instead of evening, of the Sabbath, 
and form part of the regular sanctuary service for the day? Might not 
the young attending the congregational Sabbath classes, say once a-month, 
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be ranged in front of the pulpit on the Lord’s-day afternoon, and have a 
sermon adapted to their capacity addressed to them? This would remove 
the only objection of any weight that we have heard urged against ser- 
mons to children ; and than this we could scarcely conceive a place bet- 
ter fitted to impress upon the hearts of the young the truths which they 
constantly hear at the Sabbath school, or more likely, through the accom- 
panying power of the Holy Spirit, to bring them early to a saving know- 
ledge of Christ. ; 

In closing these desultory remarks, I would merely add, that to derive 
benefit even from a sermon, which is level to the capacity of children, the 
young must have enjoyed some previous training, either in the family or 
in the Sabbath school. Such children as are described as attending “ the 
ragged schools,” would not listen to a sermon, however simple or inter- 
esting it might be ; but the children attending congregational Sabbath 
schools ought to be in a better state, and it is chiefly to the latter that we 
would have the preceding remarks to be applied. 


ON THE SCRIPTURE METHOD OF COMMITTING SCRIPTURE 
TO MEMORY. 


Tar the “ word of Christ should dwell in us richly,” is at once the 
command of God, and the dictate of common sense. For if the Bible be 
the only rule to direct us for eternity,—the only guide which can pilot 
us through the dangers and temptations of the world,—it follows, that all 
who have honestly set their faces Zionward, should labour to become ac- 
quainted with its contents, and be able to direct themselves, daily and 
constantly, by its precepts. Its truths must in the first place be upon 
the memory ;—so familiarly upon the memory, as to be at all times at the 
command of the will when required,—so that in every call to duty, or 
temptation to sin, we may, like our Lord, be able to apply Scripture to 
the case, and to say, “ Thus it is written.” 

That the Word of God, then, should be committed to memory by the 
young, every parent and teacher admits ; but a very serious doubt has of 
late years arisen, whether the common mechanical mode of making chil- 
dren commit the words of Scripture to memory, be the same as that spiri- 
tual mode required by God, of making them commit its truths to memory. 
It used to be taken for granted, without question, that they were identi- 
cally the same; and many, even yet, are not inclined to make a distinction. 
But the difference has become so obvious, and the mistakes and blunders 
made by the children, wherever they are confounded, are so numerous 
and palpable, that every enlightened teacher now confesses that there is 
something wrong, though he cannot very clearly trace it to its souree.— 
A remedy has long been desired by all, who in teaching the “ living word” 
to their children, have had to endure the “ death-like monotony of drawl- 
ing sounds,” instead of finding it “ quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any tiwo-edyed sword,” aecording to the promise. It is to aid in supplying 
this remedy, that the present article is submitted to their serious consid. 
eration. ; 

The source of the error appears to lie in confounding two things which 
are perfectly distinct in themselves, though generally found so connected 
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together in practice, that it requires sometimes an acute philosophical 
mind very clearly to perceive the distinction. We allude to the “com- 
mitting of words to memory,” and the “ committing of truths to memory.” 
Many still continue to affirm that they are the same. We shall endea- 
your, in so far as Sabbath school teaching is concerned, to show the dif- 
ference. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a child learns the words of a verse 
in the original Greek, which he does not understand, and that he can re- 
peat it correctly from beginning to end ;—there is here an example of 
committing the words to memory. But he remains as ignorant of the 
truths which the verse contains as he did before ; and although he could 
repeat the whole of the Greek New Testament in the same way, no Pro- 
testant would venture to say, with respect to that child, that the Scrip- 
ture injunction had been fulfilled, and that “the word of Christ dwelt in 
him richly.” Nor would the particular language make any difference. 
For although the verses were ignorantly repeated in Latin, or in Ger- 
man, or in English,—the principle would still be the same, and however 
accurately the words were remembered, no person could consistently say, 
that the truths of Scripture,—the word and message of Almighty God,— 
had by that operation been committed to memory. Nor would it mend the 
matter to say, that the child might afterwards understand the Greek, or the 
German, or the English, he has repeated. Let us for argument’s sake 
grant it. What then? Nature, universal practice, and Scripture, all 
say,—distinetly and constantly say,—* Wait till then.” The committing 
of the words has been an irksome and an unnatural labour,—which has 
not, for the time at least, forwarded, in the very slightest degree, the ob- 
ject which is professed to be aimed at. 

The children of this world are often in their generation wiser than the 
children of light ; and it is well for us sometimes to take a lesson from 
them. It is accordingly, a very remarkable circumstance, that this error, 
which has become so common in teaching religion, has never been allow- 
ed for one moment to show its face in transacting the common affairs of 
life. When a child, in the midst of his companions, is taught or initiated 
to play at a new game, its nature and its laws are at once committed to 
memory, without his even thinking of the words used by his associates in 
teaching him. If he is sent a message by a friend with certain directions, 
to a certain person, at a certain time, and at a certain spot, the whole 
message, in all its circumstances, is at once committed to memory, and 
yet he remains perfectly unconscious of a single word that was uttered in 
communicating it. If a letter is received from his parents, containing the 
news of the family, with messages, advices, and compliments ; one read- 
ing is sufficient to impress the whole upon his memory, and by this one 
reading he is prepared, without confusion or hesitation, to do all that the 
letter requires of him. But does he ever think of committing the words 
of the letter to memory? Never. And if he did, he would find that 
the operation would not in the slightest degree aid him, but, on the con- 
trary, it would help to confuse and distract him in carrying out its pro- 
visions. 

It is from this point of view that the evils complained of in Sabbath 
schools should be contemplated, as it is the best for detecting the source 
of the error. But before proceeding with the investigation, 1t will be but 
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fair, faithfully and candidly to give a practical view of the design and 
the working of both of the two methods, that they may both be under- 
stood, and, if necessary, contrasted with each other. 

The first and common method of committing Scripture to memory, by 
committing the words, consists, as every one knows, of giving a child a 
verse, or verses, the words of which they are to get consecutively by me- 
mory, so that the words shall be remembered and repeated in that parti- 
cular order, in all time coming. The meaning of the verses may be un- 
derstood, or they may not be understood, by the learner, the exercise is 
still nearly the same ; because, in either case, it is the words of the verses 
upon which the mind is chiefly exercised, and to the repetition of these 
words, in their regular order, it exclusively applies itself. 

The other method, which is thought to be an improvement on the 
above, consists in getting the child to commit the truths of Scripture to 
memory at once, without directing his attention to the words at all, pro- 
vided only they be understood. Words suited to the capacity of the 
child are, of course, used, in communicating the truths taught, and these 
truths it is found, when understood, are at once committed and retained 
upon the memory of the child. When he is required to state them again 
to the teacher, he has of necessity to employ words altogether his own. 
These words may be, and generally are, the precise words used by the 
teacher ; but the child’s mind is altogether engrossed by the ideas,—the 
truths,—and never thinks of the words, by which they are either gotten 
or given. 

This we think is a plain statement of the two cases, upon which the 
Sabbath school world will very soon be compelled to decide. In judging 
of the two, we are decidedly in favour of the latter; and as an excuse for 
this preference, to those who may hold the opposite opinion, we would 
now very briefly state a few of our reasons. 

With respect to the first method, which has been so long in use, all ad- 
mit its defects, and deplore the absurdities and mistakes in the children 
to which it often gives rise ; but they still hold it to be the best, because 
of the supposed importance of teaching and retaining on the mind of the 
child the precise words employed by Seripture in communicating them. 
This we believe to be the only serious argument now employed in its de- 
fence, and we shall, before concluding, have occasion to examine it. 

With respect to the other mode,—that of making children commit Serip- 
ture truths to memory, without, in the first place at least, concerning 
themselves about the words at all,—we think it will be easy to chow, 
Ist, That this is Nature’s method ;—2d, That it is the common and the 
universal method employed in society ;—3d, That itis the Scriptural me- 
thod ; and, 4th, That it is the most pleasant and easy; the most efficient ; 
ae the most permanent method of storing the memory with the Word of 

lst, We say, that this mode of committing truth to the memory, with- 
out concerning ourselves about the words employed in communicating it 
is Nature's method.—: cperienc 3 thia. bver Bip 

.—All experience shows this Every person, who, for 

a moment, attends to the operation of his own mind in receiving ite lise 
gence, is conscious of it. He cannot, even if he would, critically examine 
faa Westie roms weet Py A is friend, and be equally attentive to the ideas 
ates, et any one try it, and he will see. There is indeed 
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no vestige in nature, corresponding to this anomaly of making the young 
commit words to memory, in place of ideas. It is not done, even when 
children are learning to speak. They learn a language, it is true, but it 
is the ideas alone that are ever before their mind, and the language is ac- 

uired insensibly, by imitating others in giving these ideas expression. 
That this is the natural order of things, is proved also by the irritation, 
the confusion of mind, and the discomfort we feel, when we attempt either 
tu hear or to speak in a language imperfectly known. There is then 
an attempt to attend to both the words and ideas at the same mo- 
ment; and every one must see that the attempt is unnatural, and there- 
fore difficult, and very different from the ease and clearness with which 
we both speak and hear our own mother tongue. Whenever, therefore, we 
attempt to divert the attention of children from the truths we intend to 
convey, by inducing them even to notice the words by which they are 
conveyed, we are in direct collision with Nature, and need not be sur- 
prised that we cannot succeed. 

2d, This method of receiving and retaining ideas without attention to 
the words, is the universal method employed throughout society.—It is the 
only method employed in families by parents with their children. There 
is no such thing with them in the transacting of their ordinary affairs as 
the committing of words to memory. In sending messages, in giving di- 
rections, in communicating information, words are used, but the words are 
never thought of. They have answered their end and are forgotten ;— 
but the ideas remain, clear, distinct, and permanent.—It is the only way 
in which business is carried on, and the affairs of society transacted. It 
is universal even in our correspondence ; and the idea of committing the 
words of a letter to memory, however important, would, if seriously re- 
commended, become the subject of both merriment and ridicule to all 
on the mart or the exchange. When, therefore, we attempt to teach 
religion in this way to the young, we should remember, that we are ex- 
posing both them and ourselves, and, what is worse, the cause we are 
professing to forward, to at least an equal amount of contempt and ridicule. 

3d, This method of communicating ideas, without reference at all to the 
words, will be found to be the Scripture method, uniformly employed, and, 
of course, given for our imitation.—If this can be shown to be the case, 
the matter is settled ;—and that it really is so, will, we think, appear 
from the following facts and considerations. ; 

And we begin by remarking, that it must be obvious that the persons 
who so tenaciously cling to the express words of Scripture in prescribing 
exercises for their children’s memory, cling, not to the words of the ori- 
ginal Scriptures as inspired by the Holy Spirit, but to the words of our 
present translation. But there have been a variety of translations, and 
there may be more, and none of them are inspired ; and therefore, the 
whole argument founded upon any one of them is baseless, and falls to 
the ground. The truth is, that the objection 1s nothing more than the 
relic of an error which, about twenty years ago, was beginning to banish 
catechisms from our schools ; and, if consistently carried out, would soon 
have banished Confessions of Faith from our churches, and even sermons 
from our pulpits. It was successfully grappled with and banished then,* 


+ See End and Essence of Sabbath School Teaching, chap. x. p. 53, 
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and we shall here confine ourselves simply to the scriptural view of the 
subject. 

The objectors, we say, to be consistent, must confine themselves and 
their argument to the words of the inspired originals ; for as soon as 
they allow us the use of a translation, we are at one ;—and all we ask is, 
permission to translate the ideas into the language best suited to the 
capacities of the children. Care must be taken, no doubt, that the trans- 
lation be correct ; but no one is to be permitted to object to the transla- 
tion, unless he can show that it is not correct, or that it gives an erro- 
neous impression of the inspired original. We have Seripture-warrant 
for this,—the example of our Lord himself and his apostles. There was 
a translation of the Bible in their day,—a translation which was in many 
instances defective,—and yet our Lord and his inspired apostles sanctioned 
the use of that translation by their uniform example, even when they 
might have made use of the inspired originals. No one can doubt that 
there was a wise design in this, from which we should endeavour to learn 
a lesson ;—and the lesson very obviously is, that it is the truths of Scrip- 
ture, and not the words which embody them, that should claim the atten- 
tion and care of God’s people. Every attempt, therefore, to translate the 
truths of God’s word into the language of children, whether in the form 
of catechisms or otherwise, is only following out the principle sanctioned 
by our Lord ; and the teacher who refuses to do this, and continues to 
use words and phrases which the children do not, and perhaps cannot, 
understand, is really feeding the lambs of his Lord with “ strong meat,” 
which they nauseate and reject, instead of the prescribed milk which they 
relish, ruminate on, and retain. 

But this is not all.—There is evidence, much more direct than the above, 
that the “truths” of Scripture, and not the “ words” of Scripture, are to be 
the chief object attended to in teaching and communicating the word and 
will of God. If we find a certain mode of using Scripture very common 
with the inspired writers, we at once conclude that a similar mode of using 
it, in similar circumstances, is recommended to us. But when we find a 
certain mode not only common, but general, and not only general but 
universal, and almost without an exception, the conclusion is undoubted 
that a similar mode of communicating Scripture is recommended to us, 
and is most likely to be successful in teaching the young. Now, there is 
a very remarkable circumstance which, we think, ought at least to silence 
all objectors to the method of teaching the truths of Scripture here re- 
commended. It is this: that in every instance where one portion of 
Scripture is used, or taught, or quoted in another, the principle so tena- 
ciously held by the objector is not only not countenanced, but is actual] 
by uniform example, repudiated and denounced. Scarcely one exam . 
in the whole range of Scripture could be brought as an exeeption. In ‘all 
these quotations we find the ideas,—the meaning,—the sense,—of the pas- 
sages to be the same; but the words used to express them are death 
varied. Suppose, as an illustration, that some particular truth or sentence 
is uttered by our Lord, or a remark has been made by some other indivi- 
thee, Sia can Ht as oc —— on the cross, is exhibited to 
recorded but the ees are oF Tee nb ran vente ses ae y 
Sundetanee —the fact,—the t } Apher A paca! oor hee 

ANCe, act, ruth,—he pays but a very subordinate atten- 
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tion to the precise words employed. If the evangelist Mark, inspired by 
the same Spirit, also records the same event, or the very same sentence 
-uttered,—he confines his attention solely to the ideas, while the words 
he employs is but a secondary consideration with him also. If the same 
thing employs the pen of the evangelist Luke, under the inspired influence 
of the same Spirit, we here again perceive that the words suggested to 
him are neither the words employed by Matthew nor yet by Mark. 
And when the apostle John records the very same event, we again find 
the words are once more varied in the same way. The facts, the truths, 
the ideas, in all, are precisely the same,—but the words employed to record 
them are in each and in all found to be different. The same principle, 
indeed, is found to be invariable throughout the whole of Scripture, both 
in the Old Testament and in the New. This could not have happened by 
chance; and it is, therefore, intended most obviously to teach us some 
wise and important lesson. We may not as yet, perhaps, be able to per- 
ceive very clearly what that lesson is; but it is assuredly our duty to 
search for it ; and when it is found, we should be willing to receive and 
to exemplify it. The only use which we, in the present article, would make 
of the fact is, to remove the objection here combated, and brought against 
a mode of teaching the young, which is founded, as we have shown, on 
the principles of our nature,—on the universal practice of society,—on the 
uniform pattern and precedent of Scripture,—and on the example of the 
apostles, and our Saviour himself. 

4th, We affirm, in conclusion, that this method of committing Scripture 
to memory is the most easy and pleasant,—the most eficient,—and the 
most permanent. 

It is, we say, the most easy and pleasant method of committing Scripture 
to memory.—To any one who has witnessed the life, the energy, the joy 
evinced by children on being told a story from the Bible, contrasted with 
the irksome and laborious task of committing the words of the same 
story to memory,—to any such, we say, that farther proof of the above 
assertion will be unnecessary. But even in communicating mere abstract 
information, if the children can only be made to understand the truths, 
there is no effort necessary to remember them, or in other words, to com- 
mit them to memory. 

It is also the most efficient method of committing Scripture to memory. 
Numerous experiments have been made to ascertain this fact, and with 
invariable success. These experiments have been made with the young 
and with adults,—with the cultivated and the uncultivated mind,—with 
the abandoned and profligate,—and also with the respectable and pious. 
In every instance there has been the most abundant proof of its efficacy, 
in awakening the attention, commanding the understanding, and in tak- 
ing possession of the memory. Its moral effects have also been gratify- 
ing. These exercises were accompanied with the most decided evidence 
of great satisfaction, if not delight and pleasure, enjoyed by the pupils in 
the attainment of their knowledge.* Experience, as well as experiment, 
has indeed shown, that wherever the plan has been honestly and fairly 
carried out, the children are enabled, with little effort, and decided satis- 


* See Teacher's Complete Directory, Vol. II. pp. 40, 95,162, 366, &e, 
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faction, to commit more Scripture to memory in one month, than they 
could do by the other method in a whole year. che 

But we affirm also that it is the most permanent method of committing 
Scripture to memory. Every one knows the importance of the associa- 
tion of ideas as an auxiliary to the memory, in recalling events and all 
their circumstances ; and this Scriptural method possesses this advantage 
in an eminent degree. To a child taught it in this way, you have only, 
for example, to refer to the history of Joseph, and the whole circumstan- 
ces of the narrative are instantly placed before his mind, linked and 
Bound together by a chain, which every similar review strengthens and 
invigorates, till even time and age can scarcely break or destroy it. If, 
however, the words only had been committed to memory, there would 
have been no such bond of connection among the parts. The whole of 
the advantages derived from this important and valuable principle in our 
nature, would have entirely been lost. There would then have been no 
more than the association of sownds, and one verse must have been re- 
peated before the words of the next could be presented to the mind. 

These considerations and facts are very affectionately but urgently 
submitted to the prayerful consideration of parents and teachers. May 
the Lord their Master prepare their hearts candidly to contemplate them, 
and direct and help them to the practical use which they should make of 
them in the religious instruction and training of the young ! 

T. Re Me 


CALLING ON ABSENTEES. 


Tuoven this important duty has been once and again before the readers 
of this Magazine, we do not think it the less necessary to call their at- 
tention to it a third time, as it is a duty very sadly neglected by not a 
few of even good teachers. 

Our remarks are confined to the duty of visiting merely for the purpose 
of ascertaining the cause of a child’s absence from school. 

I. As to neglect. 

Some of my fellow-teachers, who are connected with schools in which 
“ calling” forms a rule, may be disposed to deny this “ general neglect.” 
True, I have met with many who regularly visit. I have even met with 
a superintendent, who put two questions to new teachers, lst, “ Will you 
attend regularly yourself?” 2d, “ Will you make your class attend ?” 
(or what is the same thing) “ Will you call on all absentees?” But I 
fear, nay, I am certain, these are the exceptions, not the rule. 

I haye visited schools where I have been told there was no visiting in 
any shape ; in others, calling on absentees was (out of a school of 25 
teachers) confined to two persons ; while even in others, considered the 
best managed, some were found to be non-callers. 

A school was opened some months ago in a certain town, with a good 
supply of teachers, and from 150 to 200 scholars. I visited it at this 
period. On after visits the school seemed smaller in the number of 
scholars and teachers, and lately I found only four teachers and fourteen 
scholars. What could be the cause of this? The difficulty was solved on 
the dismissal of the school. I asked a teacher with whom I happened to 
be acquainted, why there was such a falling-off in the school? The reply 
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was, “ I do not know.” I said, “ But Mr , do you ever ¢all on your 
absentees?” The answer I got to this was a hesitating “ No.” Another 
I asked had a like answer; and it seemed that the other teachers who 
had been in the school followed (with one exception) the same course. 
Of another school, which to appearance seemed xot well conducted, I 
learned that only two or three, out of 30 teachers, called upon absent 
scholars. At other schools, again, I haye met with teachers who call but 
seldom, and not at all upon system. If they should have time they may 
call ; it is with them a matter of convenience, not a part of their calling 
as teachers, 

When yisiting scholars, who have come to the school for the first time, 
to inquire as to their intention of returning, attending regularly, &c., and 
if they belonged to any other school befote I received them, I have found 
weekly, I might say daily, evidence of the neglect of this duty. Asan 
instance, I asked one boy’s mother I called upon, “ If her son had been 
at any other school before coming to the school?” Instead of 
answering me, she asked the boy, “ James, what school were ye at be- 
fore ye went to the school?” “Oh,” said the boy, “I was at the 
W. school, and some o’ the boys laughed at me, and I would not go 
back.” The mother then seemed, with the boy’s assistance, to recall 
the various schools which he had been attending, two or three of which I 
could name, and half-a-dozen others whose situation I forget. In fact, 
the boy had been allowed to go to one school one eyening, to another the 
next, a third the next, and so on, apparently unasked after and uncared 
for. 

If the teachers who in turn had charge of this boy, had done their 
duty, I never would have received answers such as I have mentioned— 
there would have been no six or eight schools for the boy to attend when 
and as seldom as he pleased. 

This neglect of calling as a rule is, therefore, unfortunately, but too 
true; it is but too apparent that the duty is grossly neglected. I call 
upon my fellow-teachers to bear me out in what I have mentioned, and 
to acknowledge that I have not overstated the neglect. I call upon them 
to help me to abolish an evil which saps the very foundations of our 
schools, has already laid low many promising scenes of labour, and, if 
unchecked, will prostrate many more still. 

But some teachers will say, “ We have no time ; it takes a long time 
even to ‘call’ on our various absentees.” This brings us to our next 
remark—the showing that all have time. 

Il. The practicability of performing this duty. 

The feelings which the teacher has on this subject are very much like 
those of the school-boy when first set to learn arithmetic: the boy’s mind 
is pressed with ideas of difficulty—the smallest figures are as oppressive 
to him as if they were millions of millions, and if he could he would 
give up the study in despair ; but as he advantes the difficulties open up 
and gradually disappear from his path. In like manner, the teacher 
magnifies the time taken and the difficulties that may come in his way, 
which will prevent his calling; but Iam certain such would vanish were 
he calmly to examine the matter, and consider if it be not perfectly 
practicable. 

Let us suppose one teacher has had a class of eight scholars allotted to 
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him. The first night he takes (or ought to take) a list of the scholars, 
with their addresses. The teacher is one who happens to have his week- 
day time much taken up,—his business hours are from 9 o'clock, A.M., to 
9 o'clock, p.m. He has an hour and a quarter to dinner, and the time 
occupied in walking to and from his place of business is half an hour, 
thus leaving him three quarters of an hour to himself ; of that time allow 
him twenty-five minutes for dinner, and he will still have twenty minutes 
over and to spare, 

The teacher, on the second night of his labours, is probably gratified to 
find all his scholars owt except one. hat one surely will not take up 
much time to call upon, and will be easily overtaken during the week. 
The third night four out of the eight are absent. The teacher convinced 
of the necessity would make no difficulty about the calling on these 
either ; so on the Monday he takes, say ten minutes out of his twenty 
minutes’ spare time, that by this means he may overtake one of the 
absentees. Next day other ten minutes are spent thus ; and so on, till 
he had called on all. Next Sabbath, it may be that only three were 
absent; half an hour in the week would be amply sufficient to enable him 
to call on them. Perhaps, however, from some cause or other, he could 
only overtake one of the three—the two others he would easily manage 
on Sabbath. This would go on till, perhaps, each member of his class 
had in turn absented himself; but by and by (experience teaches) the 
scholars would attend regularly, and almost no trouble in the end would 
be the result. 

It is very difficult to chase a preconceived notion out of the mind, 
when once it has fairly lodged itself there; thus some teachers make 
themselves believe that their time is so much occupied that they cannot, 
by any means, find a single moment for calling on absentees, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to make them rid themselves of the idea. A teacher, 
two or three years ago, stated that he could not find time to call on his 
children. A short time ago, the same person was again questioned if he 
visited. “TI really have no time,” was still his answer. Feeling now 
that this was mere delusion, and that his ideas of time had not yet righted 
themselves, I asked, “ What time he had to himself?” He said, “I 
have a long way to go to my dinner, so I get an hour and a half; but I 
have no engagements after six o'clock.” “ Why, then, can you not find 
time in this to ‘ call; you need only leave your house five or ten minutes 
earlier than usual two or three times in the week, to accomplish all the 
calling necessary.” “ Well, you are right I daresay; I am afraid it is 
laziness on my part, but I cannot bring myself to do it.” 

_ Is this state not that of many teachers? Do they not all their life- 
time, as teachers, excuse themselves from this duty, silencing their con- 
sciences by pleading want, while they have plenty, of time? Want of 
time, forsooth ! teachers will idle away a half hour or hours in idle talk, 
it may be—chat away, with perfect composure, for a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes with some acquaintance whom they meet in the streets 
—spend hours in reading novels, or dozing at their comfortable firesides 
but have no time to spare to call at the door of a sick scholar—no time 
by calls to make it certain that his scholar shall at least hear, if not be- 
lieve, the words of everlasting truth, as taught in the school. 

How many teachers, while in the school, will speak with earnestness 
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of the wonders of redeeming love—the sinner’s hope—the goodness of 
God—but who, the moment they have left the school-door, drop the 
character of teacher, caring little for the scholars under their charge of 
that evening, and less than nothing for those who had absented them- 
selves. Let such teachers learn that they are responsible, not only for 
those who come owé to their classes, but for those also who KEEP out from 
them. The teacher is, perhaps, more guilty than the scholars for the 
scholars’ absence. 

So much, then, for its practicability ; but this granted,— 

Ill. What are the uses, and, by consequence, the necessity for it? 

Were the question asked, “ What is the use of calling on people for 
their accounts ?” the answer would be ready, “ To get payment ; and if 
once is not enough, we eall again and again till the same is paid.” The 
answer to the question, “ What use is there in calling on absentee’ 
scholars?” is equally ready, “ That you may get the children to pay 
you a part of their time on Sabbath, and a part of their affections and 
attention while under your charge as Sabbath school scholars.” 

It is important to the thorough success of any plan of teaching 
that constant attention be given, and this can only be accomplished by 
regular attention on the part of the taught. This rule must apply with 
equal force where the instruction is religious. That such a result, as pro- 
ducing regular attendance on the part of scholars, is natural, and flows 
from calling on absentees, will be abundantly evident from the facts 
gleaned from the statistics under given, and which are drawn from the 
roll-books of teachers who follow the “ calling” system. ach case is 
the statement of attendance of from three to four months. 


DEcEMBER JANUARY FEBRUARY Marcu 
No. in Class. 14th, 21st, 28th. 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th. 1st, 8th, 15th, 22d. 1st, 8th, 15th, 22d. 


[i—Absené,0[ 0,0) 2/2/012] 3/0] 415 |] 1f 0] 0/0 
oe. Fi Ei 1] 42 ( 12) 010) T) 2/0/01 070 
Gtos... O[OJO]1j{O/0j0 | O[ojol|o]ojojojo 


From the locality out of which the first class is drawn, the result is 
much more favourable than we would be led to expect. Fever and other 
ailments were of frequent occurrence, and often caused absenteeism, which 
will happen, more or less, in every school; but taking all in all, it is evi- 
dent that the trouble is very little, so far as mere “ calling” is concerned ; 
and, besides, you secure a regular attendance, which is the result seen as 
above, and which might be almost guaranteed were “ calling” being 
adopted. The truth of this, however, is more evident from the statistics 
of the third class, where no cases of absenteeism are to be found except 
once during three months. From the teacher’s roll I find these addi- 
tional particulars : ; 

One boy absent once since August /45, from illness, or in 9 months. 

Another absent twice since March /45, - or in 13 months. 

Another seven times since January /45, - or in 14 months. 
The absenteeism of the latter was when he came first, before it seemed 
certain to the boy and the parents that he would be looked after ; and 
his subsequent regularity was only brought about by calling on every 
occasion when he was absent. That this good result arises from “ call- 
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ing” would be still farther evident by contrast, if we could only get sta- 
tistics from non-calling teachers; but unfortunately such have no ROLL 
Books. We have, however, other sources upon which to draw. 

A teacher, on being asked, acknowledged that he did not call on his 
absentees. He was asked, “ How, then, do you keep up your class?” 
He answered, “ Oh, you would wonder how they keep up; some come 
back, while other new ones fill the places of those who go away.” One 
teacher, who had left a certain school, remarked to another, that “ that 
school (the one he had deserted) was somehow very ill-conducted, for he 
never had the same class two nights running.” Now the fact was, he 
neither did nor would call on his class. 

It flows naturally, from the comparison of results in the two systems, 
that the calling system is of great use when adopted in our schools. Call- 
ing teachers have regular attenders and full classes, while non-ealling 
teachers have neither. 

I might mention many other advantages and uses to be derived from 
calling on scholars; such as, its showing the parents the interest you 
take in their children, and thus leading them instinctively to second your 
efforts for their improvement,—the effect which it will have on the minds 
of the children, in leading them to cherish grateful feelings towards him 
who shows he cares for them,—the effect it will have in making the schol- 
ars disposed to listen attentively to what their teacher takes so much 
trouble to induce them to hear,—and the preventing of the wandering of 
the children from school to school, so injurious to them as well as to the 
schools. These I need not enlarge upon. : 

We have established, we think, that calling, at least in a great mea- 
sure, makes the school. The converse of this must likewise hold true, that 
where no calling is, the school will be unmade, or never made at all. A 
teacher has remarked, “ that the non-calling system is a good plan for 
‘scaling’ a school.” It is certain no class can be kept up without it. 

IV. And lastly, The duty of calling. 

Surely after all we have said, we need do no more than mention the 
duty of the work here attempted to be enforced. 

I would just say to the teacher who makes “ calls” only when he feels 
inclined,—to those who acknowledge the duty, but never perform it,—to 
others who are indolent, and will not,—and to those who think nothing 
at all about the matter, consider—now that plain duty is before you— 
now that you see how you can make yourself useful to others and im- 
prove yourself—if it be not time to be up and doing, “ while it is ealled 
To-day,” and seize this present time, while the time is, for doing some- 
thing in the Master’s cause, by using at least one hour in the week in 
“ calling” young and perishing immortals from the paths of sin and dan; 
ger. Do but consider these things, and what means of usefulness you 
are heedlessly casting from you which may never return. 

In conclusion.—In the remarks which I have made I would not 
be understood as attempting to throw the higher branch of visiting in- 
to the shade—that of visiting for the purpose of conversation with the 
scholars. We only give prominence to the branch « calling,” because 
it is so little insisted upon, though so important. Neither do I wish it to 
be understood, that this “ calling” is to stand in place of the visiting, 
I would, however, remark, that if visiting is to be enforced, you must 
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equally enforce “ calling,’"—the two go hand in hand. You cannot have 
the one without the other, and to introduce visiting amongst teachers, you 
must have them first well-trained in calling. 

The system has never failed hitherto, it need not fail now. 


HOW TO TEACH.—No. III. 


COMMUNICATING IDEAS. 


Necessity is the mother of invention ; difficulty and opposition are 
the nurses of improvement. So long as the Sabbath school teacher was 
surrounded by intelligent and attentive .pupils, his duties were so easy 
and his discouragements so slight, that what might be callod the art of 
teaching in a Sabbath school made little progress. It was only when he 
came in contact with the lowest grades of society, and encountered among 
their children an ignorance, disaffection, and stolidity, such as he had 
never seen before, that he began to discover that the accustomed ma- 
chinery of the Sabbath school had become powerless in his hands, and 
that he must either abandon the enterprise, or find out some other mode 
of instruction, by means of which he would be able to surmount the diffi- 
culty. It is to an individual who was one of the earliest labourers in 
this kind of Sabbath schools that we are indebted for the first impetus 
which was given to the investigation of this important subject ;* and we 
cannot but attribute the little progress which it has made since that early 
period, to our criminal neglect of the religious instruction of our outcast 
and abandoned population. 

What we want is, not so much to see good teaching, as to know what 
it is that makes it good ; not to get specimens of teaching, but to know 
how to teach. Supposing that we saw a general drawing out his army 
and defeating the enemy, we learn nothing by being spectators of his 
victory, unless we, at the same time, understand his tactics. In like 
manner, when we see a teacher teaching a particular passage of Scripture, 
and observe the powerful impression which his mode of instruction is 
fitted to produce, unless we understand the principles upon which that 
success is founded, and have acquired some facility in their application, 
we could not take up any other passage and teach it in the same way. 
It is, therefore, of importance that the subject should be investigated and 
reduced to a system, so that young teachers may be able to pass through 
a preparatory training before entering on so important an office as that of 
the Sabbath school teacher. 

The tendency of the present day appears to be a desire to provide 
teachers with the substance of what they are to teach, and leave them to 
their own resources in regard to the mode of teaching it. We believe this 
‘tendency to be unfortunate, not so much because it does not meet the 
immediate wants of our inexperienced teachers, but because it withdraws 
their attention from that which is the greatest barrier to their usefulness, 
viz., their inability to make the children receive that which they do 


* Mr. Gall superintended the establishment of the local schools in Lady Yester’s dis- 
trict, under the Local Sabbath School Society. They were the first that were commenced, 
and the last that were abandoned, after that Society had ceased to exist. 
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know. We want for our godly and Bible-educated teachers, (and none 
else ought to be employed,) not so much schemes and analyses of lessons, 
as the ability to lay hold of the mind of the child with a firm grasp, and 
to make him drink in with avidity all that the teacher tells him. When 
almost every shot from a battery is falling wide of the mark, through the 
inexperience of the gunners, the man that would teach them to make 
every ball tell upon the enemy, would do better service than one who 
would even double the supply of their ammunition. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that the senior classes of an orderly 
Sabbath school are by far the most easily taught. We do not infer from 
this that these classes ought ever to be committed to the care of any but 
the most experienced Christians which can be induced to engage them- 
selves in the work ; nor are we unwilling to admit, that, in the teaching 
of such classes, there is great room for reformation and improvement ; 
but it will be found that, on account of the superior intelligence of the 
children, there is little difficulty in communicating any knowledge which 
the teacher desires to impart. 

It is very different, however, with the teaching of the younger classes, 
to whom the ordinary theological language of the teacher is altogether 
unintelligible; or, of riotous classes, such as are to be found in missionary 
schools, where the advanced age of the scholars brings with it only a more 
intense disinclination to be taught, and a greater ingenuity in disturbing 
the business of the school. All our experience of the present state of our 
Sabbath school system convinces of this, that in general the juvenile and 
disaffected classes of our Sabbath schools are doing very little good. The 
reason is, that the teachers of these classes, in the great majority of cases, 
never obtain access to the real mind of the children. They are often 
satisfied with an intermediate mystical instruction, in which the teacher, 
looking down from his side, sees nothing but an orthodoxttheology, forget- 
ting that the children, viewing it from their side, see in it nothing but a 
confused and unintelligible system of religious phraseology. | This inter- 
mediate barrier must be thrown aside, and the teacher and the children 
must look one another in the face, and speak with one another in ear- 
nest. This must be accomplished by the teacher coMING DOWN AT ONCE 
TO THE CHILDREN. 

The descent is in general a difficult one, but in no case is it impos- 
sible. It is true, that some teachers have the natural talent of making 
themselves intelligible, and even interesting to children; but even where 
this talent does not exist, we do not hesitate to say, that a little study. 
and a little training, would enable almost any teacher to command the at 
tention of the children. There are many sources of power at the com- 
mand of the teacher; and when he knows these, and is able readily to 
avail himself of them, it is then that he becomes an able teacher. When 
they are neglected, it is not wonderful that he should feel his incapacity. 
These sources of power, however, are varied in their character, and may 
be had recourse to, either separately or in combination. Some of them 
may be resorted to in their full development, only on very extraordinary 
occasions ; others of them are of such a nature, that to neglect them would 
be to commit a blunder. We could scarcely conceive a case, however, in 
which all of them should be called into action in behalf of children, who 
were neither idiots nor fiends, without succeeding in a comparatively 
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short time in subduing their rebelliousness, and instructing their minds. 
These sources of power we shall now proceed to develop ; but we shall 
be able to overtake only the first of them in the present chapter. 

1. We acquire a command over the children’s attention, by communicat- 
ing truths in short sentences, and immediately asking them a question or 
questions, which will bring out the same ideas in their own words. 

The most natural way to teach a child any truth is fo teld tt. This is 
self-evident. It is also evident, that a child will remember an idea bet- 
ter when he takes the trouble to give expression to it, than when he 
merely listens to it when spoken by another. Let us take a familiar il- 
lustration of both of these principles, in order to judge of the effect. 

Supposing that I wished my scholars to understand that “all the chil- 
dren in the school were to meet the teacliers on the following Friday, at 
eleven o’clock, in No. 24. King Street,—that each of them was to bring 
a porringer,—and that they were then to go to Greenfield park, where they 
would be treated to bread and milk upon the grass.” This is the informa- 
tion which I wish to communicate, how shall I proceed? Shall I make 
the children commit it to memory? The idea is preposterous ; such a pro- 
posal would only have the effect of leading the children to doubt the real- 
ity of the whole affair. I must first te// the children; but I must do so 
only by degrees, else they would not be able to remember it. I must 
also tell it in such a manner as to show that I myself believed it, and 
felt an interest in it. I would probably teach them thus: 

“ Dear children, I am going to tell you something that will make you 
very glad. 

“| wish you all to meet me next Friday, at eleven o'clock, in No. 24, 
King Street.” Now tell me, 

“On what day are you to meet me?” [Friday.] 

“ At what 0@ock on Friday?” [At eleven o'clock. ] 

“ At what place are you to meet me?” [At No. 24, King Street. ] 

« Now, pay attention, and I will tell you more.” 

“You are all to bring porringers with you, and then we shall go to 
Greenfield park, where you shall have bread and milk upon the grass.” 

It is probable, that it would not be necessary to impress this latter an- 
nouncement more deeply upon the children’s memory than their own 
eager appetites would accomplish ; yet I would be disposed to make doubly 
sure of the other points, which are more likely to be forgotten. I would 
therefore again ask them to name the day, the hour, and the place where 
they were to meet, until I found that each idea was firmly fixed upon 
their minds. 

The first element of power here, is the division of the text into small 
portions, presenting them, one by one, as the pupils are able to receive 
them : the otber, is the asking the children a question, to bring out from 
their own minds what has just been told them. The extent to which 
either of these may be used, ought to vary, according to circumstances. 
They must not be petrified into a system, and used equally in all Cases ; 
but the intelligent teacher, understanding both their object and their 
power, will use them wisely and skilfully, to the extent which is requir- 
ed by the necessities of each occasion. When the matter is simple, and 
the children so deeply interested in the narrative that each thought is 
eagerly listened to, the division of the passage into fragments would not 
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possess any advantage. On the other hand, a passage may be so involv- 
ed, or it may be so crowded with ideas, that a very minute division may 
become absolutely necessary, more especially if the children be young or 
inattentive. 

In like manner, the catechising must not be according to rule, but ac- 
cording to circumstances. In ordinary cases, one question, bringing out 
the leading ideas of each sentence, will be enough ; but no teacher ought 
to be satisfied with one question, if the children do not show that they 
have a clear understanding of the statement. The plan of cross-question- 
ing, in order to direct the whole attention, singly and separately, towards 
each leading idea which the sentence contains, is a most powerful means 
of making sure of a thorough understanding of the passage. For example, 
the first portion of our illustration is more heavily charged with ideas, 
and less interesting in its nature, than the second ; we would therefore 
be more likely to use the plan of cross-questioning in the one case than 
the other. 

It may be of importance here to notice the reasons why the plan of 
asking questions, immediately after making an announcement, possesses 
such power in impressing the ideas of any sentence upon the mind. 
When the teacher makes an announcement to his children, but asks no 
question which would induce them to think over what he has said, the 
impression upon their ear will soon die away, without leaving any trace 
behind it. If, on the contrary, while the sound is as it were still ringing 
in his ear, he is suddenly asked a question regarding it, he is forced to 
consider the words, (which he still remembers because they are still in 
his ear,) and he is constrained to extract from them an answer to the 
question which has been put to him. This examination of the announce- 
ment is the very object which we wish to accomplish, and the answering 
of the question deepens the impression, by bringing into exercise the 
active faculties of the mind. A little aneedote will illustrate the effect. 
A boy, who attended church very regularly, and listened with ordinary 
attention to the discourses of the minister, was one day, on his way home 
from church, asked to give a report of the sermon. This of course was 
easily done, because it was still fresh upon his memory. He repeated 
the text, enumerated the heads of discourse, and gave a tolerably full 
account of the manner in which the subject was treated. What was the 
consequence? That sermon is still fresh in his memory at the present 
day, although it is more than six years since he heard it preached ; 
while he has no recollection of any of the other sermons which he heard 
preached about the same period. The reason of this is to be found, not 
im any attention which was paid to that sermon greater than to any 
other, but to the circumstance of his having been called on to exercise 
his mind upon each idea in giving to it expression. 

_ But this is not all. While the expression of each idea by the children 
impresses it upon the memory, the calling forth of the idea by a descrip- 
tive question, impresses it upon the understanding, Questions are de- 
scriptive of their answers. ‘Thus, when I say, “ What is the name of the 
street in which we are to meet ?” and the children answer, “ King Street,’ — 
the advantage which we gain by the question and answer is not confined 
to the better remembering of the words, “ King Street ;’ we have asso- 
elated with these words, in the understanding of the children, the char- 
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acter or relation which is to be attached to them, as “ the name of the 
street in which we are to meet.” In like manner, every question which 
brings out an answer, imparts a meaning and a relative bearing to it, 
which is of the greatest importance to the progress of the lesson, and the 
cultivation of the children’s mind. 

Tn this consists the great superiority of the Catechetical over what is 
called the Elliptical mode of teaching. In the one case, the answer is 
called forth by a consideration of the relation which one idea bears to the 
others ; in the other case, it is merely one word following another. Let 
us take, for an illustration, the question of the Shorter Catechism, “ What 
are God’s works of providence?” “(God's works of providence are his 
most holy, wise,” &c. By the Elliptical mode of teaching, the answers 
of the children would be elicited by occasional pauses on the part of the 
teacher, leaving it to the children to supply the words which he leaves 


out ; thus :— 
Teacher. God's works of — are his most wise, and 
Children. providence, holy, powerful 


— all his and all their 
governing creatures, actions, 

On the Catechetical plan, it is necessary to analyze the text, in order 
to form the proper questions ; on the Elliptical plan, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to understand it. 

Whom does God preserve? (His creatures.) 

What does God do besides preserving them? (He governs them.) 

What does he govern in his creatures? (He governs their actions.) 

What is the character of God’s government? (It is holy, wise, and powerful.) 

What is the name given to this holy, wise, and powerful government, and 
preserving mercy ? (Providence. ) 

We do not say that this is the mode in which we would teach this 
question of the Shorter Catechism. Far from it; for to no class of chil- 
dren would it be appropriate: but we give it as an illustration of the 
power of the catechetical plan to impart to the answers required from 
the children a descriptive character, which will impress their understand- 
ing as well as their memory. 

Besides impressing the memory and guiding the understanding, the 
plan of announcing short sentences, and following them up immediately 
with one or more questions, awakens the interest and secures the attention 
of the children. 

When a teacher merely talks before his pupils, and occasionally asks 
a question, not to bring out what he has told them, but something which 
he has not told them yet, the general effect upon the children’s minds is 
weariness and languor. ‘The statements presented to their minds at the 
commencement of the lesson will produce scarcely any impression, the 
statements that succeed will necessarily be unintelligible, and will fall 
meaningless upon the ear. In the meantime, the minds of the children 
being incapable of rest, and their very nature and habits requiring ex- 
citement, they will seek for themselves some object of interest on which 
to exercise their restless energies, and soon the poor teacher finds that he 
has lost the attention of his class. The teacher, on the other hand, who 
teaches by announcements and questions, produces a very different effect. 
Tf the first announcement which he presents to them falls dead upon their 
ear, and they are too lazy or too busy to answer the question that fol- 


preserving and 
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lows it, the teacher will not befool himself by going forward until he can 
take his children with him. He will therefore repeat what he told them, 
and again require them to answer his question. The sentence being 
again presented to them, it is probable that the answer will be correctly 
given. If this partial success be followed up by cross-questioning, (if the 
sentence will admit of it,) the happiest effects will be produced. The 
minds of the children being half-directed to his teaching, and at least one 
sentence being more or less firmly placed within their grasp, a few more 
questions on the same subject, which they can answer without any un- 
pleasant effort, will decide the current of their thoughts, and the ideas 
contained in the announcement will brighten into clearness before their 
awakened attention, each question bringing them out into a bolder relief, 
and each answer deepening their impressions. The second sentence will 
have less difficulty in reaching minds which have been now prepared to 
receive it, and each successive announcement will find more easy and more 
welcome admission, until (as we have repeatedly witnessed) it becomes 
unnecessary to break up the narrative into divisions, the children eagerly 
listening to the story as it flows uninterruptedly onwards. 

Although the division of the passage into sentences, and the asking of 
questions to bring out the ideas, are not a very difficult matter, yet con- 
siderable skill may be exercised in doing it well; and this is one of the 
points on which teachers may profitably exercise themselves. The divi- 
sion into verses which already exists, is in many cases the best which 
could be adopted,—indeed many of them are incapable of subdivision. 
At the same time, in teaching juvenile classes, it is, generally speaking, 
necessary to divide the verses into parts. Let us take, as an illustration, 
a few verses from the parable of the Prodigal son, Luke xv. 11. 


11. And he said, A certain man had two sons: 

12. And the younger of them said to his father, Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me. And he divided unto them his living. 

13. And, not many days after, the younger son gathered all together, and took his 
journey into a far country, and there wasted his substance with riotous living. 


The 11th verse would not bear a further division ; but the 12th and 
13th may each be advantageously divided into two parts; and we might 
suggest, as a general rule, that each portion of a verse which is capable 
of being formed into a complete sentence, may be stated separately. 

(We are at present supposing, that either from the simplicity of, the 
passage, or the superior intelligence of the children, neither explanation 
nor paraphrase of the sentences are required. When these are necessary, 
we must enter into a series of most interesting inquiries, which will form 
the topics of future chapters At present, we confine ourselves, for the 
sake of simplicity, to the one subject—the forming of announcements, 
and the asking of questions.) 

We now come to the asking of questions. In general, one question for 
each announcement is enough. Does any one ask, how he may know 
whether the one question is enough or not? Our answer is simple : It is 
never enough unless %# %s evident that the children have obtained a clear 
apprehension of the statement, because the teacher must never be satisfied 
with less, When there is any doubt, one of two courses must be resorted 
to. If the statement has not been distinctly heard, or if it would appear 
that the children haye not been paying attention, the proper remedy is to 
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repeat the statement, and again ask the question. It is a foolish thing, 
when the children cannot answer, to be repeating the question over and 
over again, soliciting an answer. The moment that the teacher finds that 
the children have missed the idea, he should at once repeat his announce- 
ment, and again ask the question. If, however, the children have really 
heard the announcement, and even answered the question, there may still 
be a want of apprehension of the whole statement on account of the num- 
ber of the ideas which it contains. The entire sentence may be too rich 
in thought to be appropriated by a single effort of the mind ; and, there- 
fore, the teacher ought to assist the children, by directing their attention 
to each of its parts by means of a question, and enabling them, by agree- 
able and successive efforts, to apprehend the whole. We will illustrate 
our meaning by an example. : 

A certain man had two sons. How many sons had this man? 

And the younger of them said to his father, Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth tome. What did the younger son say to his father? 

Should it be necessary to impress the various ideas in this sentence 
more deeply upon the children’s minds, we would ask them the following 
questions : 

Which of the sons spoke to his father ? 
What did he wish his father to divide ? 
What part did he ask his father to give him ? 

(1) And not many days after, (2) the younger son gathered all toge- 
ther, (3) and took his journey into a far country. 

In this we have a more easy example of a sentence having various 
ideas in it, each of which may be made the subject of a question. Here 
there are three ideas present, to bring out which we would ask the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1) When did the younger son leave his father ? 
2) What did he do before he went away? 
(2) Where did he go? 

And there wasted his substance with riotous living. 

Here we have an example of a sentence on which we may first ask a 
general question, and then direct the mind seriatim to each of the details. 
The general question would be, 

How did the younger son behave when he was away from his father ? 
The details may be successfully brought out by such questions as these: 
There. Where was the younger son at this time? 
Wasted. What did he do with his money ? 
His substance. What did he waste? 
With riotous living. How did he waste his property ? 

We remark, in conclusion, upon this portion of our subject, that in the 
announcing and catechising there should never be a pause. The more 
rapidly that the questions are asked, the more will the children be in- 
terested in the exercise. When the questions are put in a sluggish and 
hesitating manner, the effect is ruinous to the welfare of the school. The 
children’s minds must be kept actively engaged, else they will find em- 
ployment for themselves; and if the teacher be not able to keep up a 
continual supply of interesting matter for the children’s thoughts, he need 
not be surprised if they should seek, in the most trifling objects, such as 
a button or a thread, a relief from his own insufferable dulness. 
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As an illustration of the principles contained in this and the following 
chapters, we might refer to two little catechisms lately published, “ The 
Infant’s Catechism of Scripture Doctrine,” and “The Infant’s Catechism 
of Scripture History.” 


MARRIAGE. 


Mr. Eprvor,—I wish to know if superintendents of Sabbath schools 
ought to consider the marriage of a teacher, a sufficient reason for no 
longer requiring his or her services. We do not mean, may there not be 
many circumstances in a married life which render it difficult, or inexpe- 
dient, or impossible for a teacher to continue his engagements in the 
school? But is the mere fact of a person being married, by itself, a dis- 
qualification for being a teacher? Must teachers be all bachelors? Is a 
married teacher a contradiction in terms? We pat these questions seri- 
ously ; for really not a few act as if the affirmative was the only answer 
that could be given to them. “ Where is Miss A ? [ have not seen 
her for a few Sabbaths.” “0, do you not know !—she is married.” “Have 
you been well enough, Mr. B ? we say to a friend we meet in the 
street, “I have not seen you at any of our union meetings lately.” “0,” 
says the gentleman, “I have got some person to take care of at home now.” 
And so, perhaps, two pious, active young persons are withdrawn from 
Sabbath school work, when they were beginning to be most efficient, just 
because they have got married. Just when God is multiplying their 
mercies do their exertions flag, and the more they have the less they do. 
We would like to ask some of these married friends—and we wish some 
of our unmarried friends also to consider it before they do marry—how 
it happens, that they pitch upon the Sabbath school as the especial place 
to be avoided by married persons? What is there in it more than in 
many other meetings, which makes it so antagonistic to the happiness of 
the married life? Can man and wife be happy in a pleasure tour together 
—in visiting a friend’s house—in being at a tea party—in attending 
church and missionary meetings—and can they not be helpers of each 
other’s faith in the Sabbath school? Might they not, for some time at 
least, come arm in arm to the Sabbath school, and feel their new hap- 
piness a fresh call to double diligence there? We are sure that a new! 
married couple, during the first two months of marriage, will often spend 
ag much time in paying and receiving visits—in dinner parties and tea 
parties—as is equal to all the time they would spend in a Sabbath school 
for two or three years. We do not say, give up the visits and the tea 
drinking ; but we do say, do not give up the Sabbath school. It is asad 
marriage that is ushered in with the sigh of neglected, ignorant perishing 
children, Only remember the one injunction—« Bear about while you 
are in the body, the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
may be manifest in your body.” 

a how a husband and a wife of the right stamp acted in difficulties 
ee very few of us know :—(the passage has appeared in your columns 

efore, but is worthy of a second perusal :)—“ Upon the desertion of his 
on erin says his biographer, “finding it impossible to do 
ork himself, applied to his wife, who, notwithstanding 


he 
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the difficulties and discouragements with which she should have to con- 
tend, rather than the cause should be abandoned, readily consented to ac- 
company him. This was no easy task, as she had to travel from Hoxton, 
a distance of about three miles, leading two children, while her husband 
carried a third. Nor was this employment of the most pleasing descrip- 
tion. The children frequently came so dirty, that the colour of their 
skins could scarcely be ascertained. 

We are well aware, that the new circumstances in which married per- 
sons are often placed, do sometimes prevent their engaging in Sabbath 
school tuition, and we unhesitatingly make the amplest allowance for all 
such cases,—a higher duty is never to give place to a lower; but for our 
own parts, we cannot help thinking, that if there is such an opposition as 
some seem to think there is, between Sabbath schools and married teach- 
ers, either marriage or Sabbath school teaching must be wrong. 


A SUPERINTENDENT. 


TO THE SCHOLARS ATTENDING 
SCHOOL. 


SABBATH EVENING 


Dear Youne FRIENDS, 

Tue following rules have been put together for the purpose 
of reminding you of your duties as Sabbath scholars, and how you ought 
to conduct yourselves on the Sabbath evening ; and it is hoped you will 
read them attentively, and remember to observe them both at home and 
in the school. 

If you desire to benefit by the Sabbath school, you will seek readily 
and cheerfully to obey your teacher in all that he requires of you, re- 
membering that he only asks of you to do what is necessary and right. 
By faithful obedience you will show that becoming respect for your 
teacher which is so desirable ; for surely he is worthy of your highest 
regard who devotes so much time—so much effort and concern—gratut- 
tously, for your best interests : each Sabbath evening he meets with you to 
communicate religious instruction, his only object being the salvation of 
your soul, by God’s blessing on his humble efforts. To this end he labours 
amongst you, and by its accomplishment he receives the only reward he 
desires. His heart’s desire and prayer to God for you all is, that you 
may be saved—that you may be turned from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan to the only living and true God—that the blessed 
Spirit of God may open the eyes of your understanding that you may 
see, and your hearts that you may receive, the truth as it is in Jesus, by 
making you to feel that you are all sinners, and that the only way of 
escape from the wrath to come is by believing on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who gave himself for you, and rose again according to the Scriptures, 

There are three important things to which your particular attention is 
requested ; these are—Order,—Diligence,—and Regularity. 

ORDER. 


Rule 1st, Before you leave home for school, remember always to bring 
your Bible with you ; also your library-book on the appointed evenings. 
When you are on the way recollect that it is the Lord’s-day evening, and 
that God has commanded you to keep his day holy. When you enter the 
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school-room, do not rwn to your place, or make too much noise with your 
feet, but go in quietly and take your seat. 

2d, When once seated, keep your place, unless the teacher asks you to 
change ; and do not talk or trifle with any of the scholars. 

3d, Engage in the solemn exercise of praise and prayer with all se- 
riousness and attention, knowing in whose presence you stand, and that 
his eye is ever upon you. All whispering and carelessness should cease, 
and every eye should be closed, and every heart engaged during prayer. 
When joining in the praise do not sing too loud or too fast, but endeavour 
to sing softly, and to keep proper time. 

4th, No scholar should leave his seat till the class is dismissed. It is 
exceedingly improper to do so, because you know it disturbs the teacher, 
and annoys the whole class. 

5th, Avoid telling tales on your neighbours or companions. Remember 
the Bible maxim, “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them ;” and be kind one to another. 


DILIGENCE. 


6th, Endeavour always to be able to say correctly the verses which you 
were asked to learn, and try to repeat them without missing a word. 

7th, Keep your Bible always before you, and attend to the explana- 
tions given by the teacher; and try to give a proper answer to any 
question put to you. 

8th, The eyes of all the scholars should be fixed attentively on the 
teacher while he is addressing the class ; nor should any one be found 
gazing around, or speaking to his neighbour. 

9th, When the class is dismissed go quietly away, and do not loiter 
about the streets, but go directly home and learn your verses, or read 
your library-book. 

10¢k, When you get home, think on what you have been hearing and 
reading ; and if there be any thing you do not understand, get your 
friends, or the teacher, to explain it to you. 


REGULARITY. 


11th, Nothing is more grieving to your teacher than to see the scholars 
irregular in attendance, coming to school one night, and staying away 
(without any good reason) the next ; thus discouraging your teacher and 
losing the good you otherwise might obtain. On the other hand it is a 
source of great pleasure to him to see you constant in attendance every 
Sabbath evening. Show, then, that you value the instructions you re- 
ceive, by being always in your place when the roll is called. 
12th, Be at school punctually to the hour. It is very unseemly, and 
very annoying to the class, for scholars to be dropping in, one after ano- 
ther, when the exercises have commenced. wad 
; a a is Bias aha to the comfort of the school that the scholars 
e cleanly. 0 one should appear withoi evt } 
and hands, and having the hair oun TICE Si ae 
14th, Remember to return your library-book at the proper time. The 
oo kept ue - your benefit ; and it is expected that you will 
rea em carefully ; and that you wi icular in ¢ 
foie ike deattée y a5 bindioed u will be particular not in any way to 
Glasgow. ‘ J. M. jun 
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ABSENT SCHOLARS. 


IrrEauarity of attendance in Sabbath schools is a common eyil ; but 
we are glad to think it is no fault of the system pursued in these schools 
in the religious instruction of the young. It is not our purpose here to 
explain the causes which combine to render the scholars inconstant—that 
were as important a study as it is interesting. We content ourselves for 
the present with giving a simple plan which, if acted upon, may tend to 
check the evil complained of, and which has been found very serviceable 
for this purpose in our own case. It is this: get a quantity of slips of 
stiff paper printed, to correspond with the following specimen, and every 
Sabbath evening fill up one to each absentee, and give them in charge for 
delivery to those scholars who seem best acquainted with the absent ones. 


(1) SABBATH EVENING SCHOOL. 


Sabbath Evening, (2) 184 
(3) ABSENT. 


een 


Scholars are required to attend RzGuLarty; and the teacher, from an 
affectionate desire for the welfare of the young people under his 
charge, feels it his duty to inform the parents when the scholars are 
absent. 

Exercises begin at (4) o'clock precisely. 

TEACHER. 


The blank spaces in the above card are intended to be filled by the teacher as fol- 


No. 1. The distinctive name of the school. 
2, The date. ‘ ‘ 
3. The scholar’s name in full, in a plain hand. 
4, The time to begin. , 
5, The teacher's name. J. M. jun. 
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TE most convenient Roll Book we have seen, is one published by Bryce, 
Glasgow. The following pattern will exhibit its merits better than any 


description :— 
i te te 


ATTENDANCE. Sabbaths in the Month.' Sabbaths in the Month. 


Ist.| 2d. | 3d. | 4th. 5th.) Ist. 2d, | 3d. | 4th.| 5th. 


No. NAMES, 


ee ee ee 
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A friend makes the following remarks on the use of the Roll Book :— 
« Allow me, in connection with this Roll Book, to suggest what appears 
to me a very simple and comprehensive method of noting attendance, 
conduct, &e. The marks I use are the following :— 


Attendance, , ‘ a horizontal line. 
Absence, . é > 0 


If on inquiry a satisfactory reason for absence is given, a line is drawn 
across the 0. Then I put all favourable remarks above the line in figures, 
thus, 1111 or 4. Three figures may represent good conduct, punctual, 
correct preparation of tasks, &e. Then all unfavourable remarks under 
the line, also represented by numbers, thus, 111 or %. Of course the 
teacher must represent in figures as nearly as he can his own estimates of 
both merits and demerits. For instance, he might mark by 1 or 2 the 
fault of want of punctuality in coming to school, according to his esti- 
mate of the enormity of the offence; and so on with other faults or 
excellencies. 

“The advantage of this method of marking is, that at any given period 
the teacher can by adding together the numbers above the line, and sub- 
tracting from them the sum of the figures below the line, balance, at least 
in his own mind, his estimate of the merits and demerits of his scholars. 
Thus, at the end of the first page of four months, 


One scholar might be, say, S = »~ 60 
Another, : 4 * = * 20 

: 10 . 
A third : : aa = 

ira, 30 wx 20 


And so on.” 

The Teacher’s Roll Book ought to be kept in good order, the attend- 
ance inserted weekly, and the markings be so distinctly made that the 
superintendent shall see at a glance the state of the class. 

The cause of absence may be marked in small character, and when a 
child leaves school to what place he has gone. 


TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


Tue following remarks are intended to set before young teachers some 
of the principal duties which are required of them in their new vocation. 

-1. Remember that the work of a Sabbath school teacher, though it is 
a very delightful work, is one of awful solemnity and responsibility, 
You have the charge of immortal souls, many, if not all of them, perish- 
ing in unbelief—and on your teaching may depend their weal or woe 
for all eternity. You are, then, to teach them the gospel of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. The cross of Christ is to be your principal theme; and 
you are to let no Sabbath pass, whatever may be the lesson before you 
without in one way or other pressing upon your scholars their lost state 
in the sight of God, and the way of salvation by Jesus Christ. 

2. You will require carefully to study your lesson, before teaching it 
as a blessing is not to be expected on a careless discharge of any duty, 
In doing this, you should, according to your ability and opportunities 
make yourself thoroughly master of the doctrine or passage of Serip- 
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ture,—arrange in your own mind the order in which you will present 
its leading truths,—and make stich preparation for illustrating them as 
you find necessary. Never depend on your previous knowledge, or pre- 
sumed readiness of thought. ‘The cistern, however deep, that is always 
letting out, and taking nothing in, will very soon be dry. 
_ 8. As you believe that the truth is only made effectual by the Lord 
. opening the heart to receive it, it becomes you to “pray without ceasing,” 
for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on your scholars ; and you should 
pray for them individually, and from week to week, believing that they 
that ask shall receive. 

4. You have need of faith and patience, after having done the will of 
God, that you may inherit the reward. Though no fruit blesses your 
Jabour,—though you meet with ingratitude the most cruel,—faint not :— 
it is God’s work, and in one way or other your labour will not be in vain. 

5. Whenever any of your scholars are absent, it is imperative on you 
to visit them before the next Sabbath. By persevering in this course for 
a few weeks, you will soon have very little occasion for such visits, as 
your scholars will become more regular in their attendance. 

Besides this, it is of the greatest advantage to visit all your scholars 
in turn, holding private conversations with them, and dealing plainly 
with them about the state of their souls before God. ; 

6. That your school be useful it must be orderly ; therefore be very 
strict in putting down the first appearance of mischief. Let the children 
see that your eye is always on them, and that you will not allow any 
disorder to pass unreproved. Let all this be done with the utmost kind- 
ness, remembering your own eyil and rebellious nature. 

7. Take advantage of all the means you enjoy for becoming a good 
teacher. For example—Regularly attend the Teachers’ Prayer meeting, 
the meeting of the Teachers for Mutual Improvement in Teaching, the 
meetings of Teachers’ Unions, and similar meetings. Books and Maga- 
zines on Teaching should not be neglected, the teacher ever recollecting 
that he is a steward who has to give in his account. 

8, You must be regular in your attendance. A teacher should count it a 
disgrace to be absent from his class for any reason which will not stand 
the strictest scrutiny. If unavoidably absent, a suitable substitute should 
be provided ; or, if that cannot be had, the superintendent should have 
proper intimation given him that he may procure one. Through gaps in 
the ranks of teachers does Satan often break in and steal away souls. 

9. Never desert the Sabbath school so long as God gives you opportunity 
to attend it. Change of residence, change of station, &c., are altogether 
insufficient excuses for deserting your post. You are, as one says, enlisted 
for life. God calls you to work as long as there are souls to be saved, 
and you can break among them the bread of life. 

10. Do not neglect your own soul. Let no business for others make you 
forget yourself. An undeyout teacher will never make deyout scholars. 
What if, after having been the means of saving others, you yourselves 
should be cast-aways ! ; 

Lastly, Look to your reward. “Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” “They that tara many to righteousness shall shine as the 


stars for ever and ever.” 
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Selections. 
(From Speeches delivered at the 43d Anniversary of the Sunday School Union.} 


PHYSICAL FORCE. 


* un first time I saw a man strike a child in a Sunday school I shrunk within me, 
and the only satisfaction I should have had, would have been to have brought that man 
—I do not say where. Allow me to give you an illustration. A good man, a friend of 
a gentleman on this platform, the superintendent of a Sunday school in the east, was 
one day annoyed by a teacher. It was said, ‘ There is a lad striking us with a stick.’ 
He looked round, and could see no stick. Again there was a ery, “There isa lad 
striking us with a stick.” He slowly turned round and saw that an overgrown lad had 
a stick, and that after striking with it he pushed it up his coat sleeve. My friend 
stopped till the lad pulled it out again, and the instant he did so the superintendent put 
his foot upon it and broke it. This wicked fellow came to my friend and said, “ I shall 
catch you some night as you are going home, and I will break your head for breaking 
that stick.” ‘“ What,’’ said the superintendent, “ what do you say?’ “1 will break your 
head some night as you are going home. You had no right to break my stick.” I put 
it to your gentleness, Sir, whether this was not really provoking. He went up to the 
lad and said, “ John, give me your hand; I have prayed for you many a time, but I will 
pray for you more than ever.” The lad wept, and the teacher also. The lad left the 
school about a fortnight afterwards ; and when, some two or three years subsequently, 
my friend was at a watering-place, at a little distance off, he saw a tall young man mak- 
ing his way towards him. He soon eame up, and said, “‘ How do you do?” “TI do not 
know you.” “Have you forgotten me?” “ Oh no, I recollect the stick ;”’ and he started. 
“Ah! you need not run away ; but what are you doing now?’ “I ama member of a 
Wesleyan Society. After I had left, when I was wandering at a great distance, I began 
to think of what had passed, and that led me to Christ. The first impression I had of a 
saving character I received when you broke my stick, and afterwards took me by the 
hand and said you would pray for me.” 

In one of our “fragment schools,” which, since they have obtained noble patronage, 
are now called “ragged schools,” a young teacher struck a poor wretched boy without 
shoes or stockings a severe blow on the head. The boy turned round, and was about to 
return the compliment. IJ went and caught hold of the boy, and said, ‘“* You must not 
fight.” I looked at the teacher, and only looked at him, for I was afraid that by speak- 
ing I should lower his authority. But the little fellow’s temper was not quite subdued, 
and the moment I spoke he took hold of me by my coat, pulled me over the form, and I 
fell among the children. I must confess that, when I rose, I felt a little humbled at the 
idea of being thus overthrown by that little urchin, but I was sure it would not do to be 
angry. I took him aside and talked to him, and kindness in a few minutes humbled him. 
If you want to be useful to these poor degraded children, the cane will do no good, but 
you must accomplish your point by Christian kindness. The governor of the Reformatory 
in the Isle of Wight, told me that there came into that prison a boy that had been con- 
victed fifteen times, and as often committed to gaol. He found that 


‘‘Law and terrors did but harden, 
All the while they worked alone,” 


The governor remarked, “ When he came to my room I said, ‘My boy, I am your 
friend from this moment. I will take you to the chaplain, and he will be your friend :? * 
and together they prayed for that boy’s conversion. He never displayed, during the two 
years he was in confinement, the slightest opposition to the will of the governor, who had 
thus acted kindly towards him. See what kindness can do! The time of his ‘imprison- 
meut was over, and the governor told him that he had no longer power to keep him 

that the doors were open. The boy stood at the door from morning to night, and said, 
“Let me entreat you to keep me in prison.” So great had been the power of Christian 
kindness over him. I will mention another case, relating toa poor girl in a “ ragged 
school ;”’ and I trust that it will not be thought improper to refer to myself in corrobora- 
tion of a fact. When I went to visit that poor girl, the neighbourhood in which she lived 
was 80 thoroughly bad, that it was imprudent to go without a friend. That girl, how- 
ever, was one of the first-fruits of Christian kindness in the ragged school, She joined 
the church of Christ, and under deep affliction was taken to one of the hospitals. On her 
leaying it, the sister of the ward remarked to a friend, “I am sorry that Mary is going 


. = 
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to leave us.”’ On inquiring the reason, she replied, ‘“‘ When the ward-door was shut at 
night, and no one permitted to come in, Mary read the Bible, and then knelt down and 
commended us all to the goodness of God. She went to every dying person, and tried 
_to point them to Christ as the only Saviour.’ There have been girls in the school, 
who, when they first entered, would put one arm round your neck, and then, with the 
other hand, have abstracted a coin from your pocket ; and yet they have been reclaimed. 


' RICH AND POOR. 


WE sometimes find Sunday schools the means of uniting the rich and the poor most 
delightfully together. I was once in a northern county, where it was my privilege to 
abide a short time with a gentleman having large property there: He said on the 
Saturday, “ We always breakfast rather early on the Sunday morning, because all the 
family go to the Sunday school.’ At nine o’clock we started through the park, at the 
end of which a beautiful school had been erected by the ’squire, in which about 300 
children were collected together. Who was the superintendent? The ‘squire of the 
estate adjoining. Who was the teacher of the Bible class ? The ’squire’s butler. Who 
was the teacher of the Testament class? The ’squire’s valet. All the men-servants 
had their classes. I inquired of one of the young ladies, who had the girl’s Bible 
class? I saw the tear flow while she said, “ Dear nurse, who has trained us all up.” 
The lady of the family was in an adjoining room with a select class, consisting of chil- 
dren too old for the general classes of a Sunday school. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


* We used to send out persons on the Sabbath morning, to see if they could find truant 
players, and children that should have gone to school, that they might bring them into 
it. We generally sent them two together. On one occasion the teachers found two 
boys in the street ; they asked them, “Do you go to the Sunday school ?” They said, 
“No.” “ Would you go?” To this they made some indifferent reply, but at length 
consented that the teachers should ask their parents. They followed these boys home ; 
and when I tell you the house in which these boys lived, you will at once see the focus 
of vice into which they were drawn, and the scenes that presented themselves to the eye 
on the Sabbath-day. Their home was a pigeon-shop. Do you know what a pigeon- 
shop is, in some of the worst haunts, on a Sabbath-day ? It is the convention and con- 
gregation of everything bad, the vilest of the vile, in defiance of the laws of God and 
man. ‘There these boys had lived. In that pigeon-shop they drew their breath, and 
were contaminated every hour of their existence by the foul scenes that presented itself 
to the eye. You will naturally suppose how unlikely they appeared to profit by Sunday 
school instruction. ‘To our Sunday school they came. ‘The eldest proved a tractable 
lad. The youngest was as unruly as any one that ever tripped my friend over the form. 
He was the perpetual motion of our school ; and the worse perpetual motion, for it was 
constantly in the direction of disorder, and it was with difficulty that, with the re- 
straints of the school, he was kept under instruction. After some time, he left us. The 
older brother remained, and grew in attachment to the school. ‘There he became assis- 
tant teacher ; afterwards was admitted in full orders, if you will allow the expression, 
and full fellowship, and there he discharged the duties of a laborious Sunday school 
teacher, manifesting talent of no ordinary description. He joined an Independent 
church, that church discovered his talent, not he for himself, as some ministers do in 
the present day. The church discovered his talent, and called him to exercise it by 
going out into the villages, and preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ. He was 
taken by the London Itinerant Society, and employed a considerable time in that capa- 
city. He was afterwards invited to take a pastoral charge in the south of England, and 
there he laboured among a congregation of four hundred persons every Sabbath-day, 
preaching four or five nights in the week in the surrounding villages. It is only about 
six weeks ago, I was reading the account of a visit paid by a deputation from the Tract 
Society to the neighbourhood. Although the event of which I have been speaking oc- 
curred twenty or thirty years ago, I saw in those records the name of that old pigeon- 
shop boy who, I doubt not, was associated with Mr. Jones. 


DOUBLING THE PACK. 


There was a tall young man, head and shoulders above all the children in the school, 
who came in one night, while the teacher was eatechising the children on the parable 
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of the talents, he lad sat down, and the question was asked him, “ What is meant 
by doubling the talents?” He blushed and slunk away. “ Cannot you answer the 
question?” No answer. The teacher. then said, “ Suppose your father were to pur- 
chase two pounds of tea, for which he paid eight shillings, and suppose he were to tie 
these two pounds of tea in a little cloth, and were to hang it over your back, (in Scot- 
land they would call that a pack,) if when you came home on Saturday night you were 
to bring home sixteen shillings in the place of eight shillings, would not that be doubling 
the pack?” “Yes,” said the lad. “‘ Well, that is the meaning of the parable of the 
talents.’ The lad went away and took a variety of turns in the world. This Sunday 
school teacher had to visit the little town where he lived, and this then young man was 
introduced to him as an officer of a Christian church. God had blessed their pastor ; 
and see what this doubling of this pack did. The young man stood up one church meet- 
ing, and said,— Our chapel is crowded ; God has blessed the labours of our minister, 
and let me tell you a story about a pack.” He repeated it, and then closed with 
a resolution to the following effect :—“ That they should go to another part of the 
town, take their pastor, obtain a young one, build a large chapel, and see if they could ~ 
not double the pack.” The people said that it was an excellent thing, and they carried it 
out ; the new chapel became filled as well as the old one, and they doubled the pack. 
They went on, and God blessed them. Some friends then started a Highland mission, 
and this young man again stood up at a church meeting. The people looked at him, 
thinking that he had some droll story to tell. He asked if he should again tell them 
about doubling the pack ; and went on to say that 80/. a-year would support a good 
man as a missionary in the Highlands, but that it would take 15/. more to pay the rent 
of the house. He proposed, therefore, that they should raise 95/. per annum, have a 
missionary in the Highlands, and so double the pack. They obtained the money. 
There was then a loud call for a mission to Jamaica in connection with the Presbyterian 
Chureh. This young man prayed over the matter, stood up again at a church meeting, 
and said, “ Brethren, God is blessing the labour of our pastor, sinners are converted, 
we have plenty of money for the purpose, let us have a missionary in Jamaica, it will 
cost 2501.” He carried that resolution ; and the teacher who first instructed him was 
present on the day when the missionary was ordained for Jamaica—and a venerable old 
man, the grandfather of the youth, preached from those blessed words, “ Ethiopia shall 
soon stretch out her hands unto God.” You are dropping immortal truths into the 
minds of these young friends: go on in your work. ‘There is a cry coming down from 
heaven, and it is the voice of one you love, “ Be faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, 


The Solar System. London Tract Society. 


“Te Sonar System” is the sixth volume of the very cheap series of 
works now in course of publication by the Tract Society. The previous 
volumes are— The Life of Julius Cxsar,” “ Glimpses of the Dark Ages,” 
“ Wild Flowers of the Year,” “Jamaica Enslaved and Free,” and « Our 
Song Birds.” None of these are religious works; but it is of great im- 
portance to have works on secular subjects written in a Christian spirit. 
Christianity may be gently insinuated where formally to inculeate it 
would be out of place. 


Hooker's Life of David. Gari & Son. 
The Infant's Catechism of Scripture History. 
Sacred Melodies, 

“Hooxsr’s Lire or Davin.” A very great amount of labour has 
been bestowed upon this Life by the author, and the result is a most 
beautiful and instructive piece of Scripture biography. We believe 
young people would eagerly devour it, and they must be very intelligent 
teachers who would not learn a good deal from its picturesque asset )- 
tions of Syrian scenery, and its explanations of Bible customs. 
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« Sacred Melodies.” A good selection of Hymns and Music suited to 
children, in which we find many of our old friends, and some new, The 
easy, lively, or plaintive style of these tunes in this collection, are much 
better adapted to children’s voices than the heavy, though rich and solemn, 
tunes in use in our churches. 

«The Infant’s Catechism of Scripture History,” is a sequel to the 
“Infant Catechism of Scripture Doctrine,” and is equally felicitous in 
matter and style. It is a very pleasantly told series of addresses on the 
most eminent characters in Bible History from Adam to Joseph, and is 
broken up by questions so as to keep up the children’s attention and fix 
the narratives on their minds. It ought to displace many of the mere 
formal catechisms on the same subjects. 


Perils by Sea and Land. A narrative of the loss of the Brig Australia 
by fire, &c. Edited by the Rev. James M‘Gavin. EDINBURGH : 

W. Oureuant & Sons. 
A urrrie work full of interest and instruction, from the Christian for- 


titude and patience with which the trials were endured, and the Christian 
gratitude with which the deliverance is celebrated. 


Missionary Life in Samoa, as exhibited in the Journals of the late G. A. 
Lundi. Edited by his Mother. Eprxsurcu: W. OxrpHant & Sons. 


We have often looked for a plain unvarnished picture of the actual 
life of a missionary. We like to see what are his daily occupations, how 
the twenty-four hours are employed, what comfort he has in conversation 
with the pious natives, and what sort of visits and interruptions he has 
from the heathen. In short, such a picture as would be drawn by an 
‘ntimate friend who had paid a lengthened visit to a missionary station, 
and was telling to the missionary’s parents, or brothers and sisters, in a 
familiar way, his various trials and duties. 

In the work noticed here, we find not a little of all this, and we feel 
ourselves better able to realize the actual gondition of a missionary in the 
South Seas from this journal than even from the admirable narrative of 


Williams. 
Memorial Sketches by M. D. Peddie. Evrxsurcu: W. P. Kennepy. 
Tyrese Sketches, though unequal, are of considerable merit. They re- 
late to the religious experience, happy or otherwise, of several of the 


author’s acquaintance, and are calculated to make a very serious impres- 
sion on the mind of the value of the soul, salvation, and eternity. 


The Sabbath School Teacher's Note Book. By the Rev. C. H. Bateman. 
Eprveurcn: W. P. Kennepy. 


Tuts little work consists of fifty-two lessons with appropriate notes. 
These we have no hesitation in recommending to teachers, as the very 
best of the kind that have yet appeared. In addition to the information 
they contain, often very valuable, regarding the passage of Scripture 
commented on, they afford great assistance to the teachers in laying out 
the lesson, presenting it in a popular and instructive form, and drawing 


. 


from it suitable lessons. As a specimen the following may be studied :— 
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XLIV. GOD THE GUIDE OF YOUTH. 
Jer. iii. 4, 


Norr.—The language here is God’s, He puts the question, and he waits for an an- 
swer, In order to give it aright, we must consider— 
], THE SORT OF GUIDE HERE OFFERED, 
A good guide in distinction from, 

1. Our own hearts. : 

They offer to guide us, but they are wicked and deceitful guides; in proof of it see 
Solomon’s opinion, Eccl. ix. 3; Christ’s declaration, Matt. xv. 19; Jeremiah’s 
warning, Jer. xvil. 9. 
2. Wicked companions. 
Hearken to their offers, Prov. i. 10—14; look at their master, John viii. 44; notice 
their character, Proy. iv. 14—19; mark their rewards, Prov. xiii. 20. 
8. The world and its pleasures. 
But attend to the counsel, Prov. vii. 24—27. 
And see the result, Eccles. xi. 9. 
In distinction from all these, God presents himself. 
Notice his qualifications as shown— 

1. In his own character. 

His love, Jer. xxxi. 3; John xv. 13; 1 Johniv. 9. His power, Job xliii. 1; Isa. 
xl. 12—17. His faithfulness, Matt. iii. 6; Heb. i. 12. 

2. In the experience of his people. No saints haye got to heaven, but he led them 
there. He guided Abraham, Isaac, Jaeob, Moses, and all, Here are some testi- 
monies, Jacob, Gen. xlviii. 15,16. The Israelites, Josh. xxi. 45, David, Psalm 
xeii. 15. 

Il. Tue ADVANTAGES HE OFFERS, 

1. Happiness through life, Job xxii. 21. 

2. Protection in danger, Isa. xli. 10; xliii. 2, 

3. Provision by the way, Isa. xxxiii, 16. 

4, Peace in death, Psalm xxxvii. 37, 

5. Glory in heaven, Psalm Ixxiii, 24, 

Ill. Tue Time THAT HE OFFERS, 
Now. This is always his time. He never speaks of to-morrow, but always to-day. 
Reasons for it. 

1. This is the best time. 

The heart is tender. The spirit is yielding. The Saviour is waiting. All is ready 
for our taking him to be our guide. 

2. This is the only certazn time. 

To-morrow may be too late. Life is on the wing. 
ConcLusIon, 
1. What guide are you following ? 
2. What reasons can you give for refusing to follow this ? 
Passage for repetition, Psalm xlyiii. 14. 


Tales of the Covenanters by Robert Pollok, with Biographical Sketch of the 
Author by the Rev. Andrew Thomson. Epinpuren: Oxipaant & Sons. 


Tis new and superior edition of the well known “ Tales of the Cove- 
nanters,” is prefaced by a very elegant sketch of the lamented author’s 
life and literary merits, which much enhances its value. 


Pollok was one of those who from a child knew the Holy Scriptures, “ * By his mother 
he was taught to read the Bible, and made to commit to memory the Shorter Catechism 
with part of the Psalms of David. The testimony of many of the excellent of the earth, 
from the days of Timothy in the first century, to those of Richard Cecil in the nineteenth, 
might well vindicate us from any suspicion of attaching too much importance to the home 
education which Pollok enjoyed from this woman of ‘ unfeigned piety ;° but we have his 
own grateful testimony recorded long afterwards, when his Course of Time had been 
given to the world, and his ear had begun to drink in the voice of fame. Speaking of the 
theology of his poem, he remarked to his brother, ¢ It has my mother’s divinity, the di- 
vinity that she taught me when I was a boy. I may have amplified it from what I learned 
afterwards ; but in writing the poem, I always found that hers formed the groundwork 
the point from which I set out. I always drew on hers first, and I was never at a loss. 
This shows,’ he added with devout gratitude, * what kind of a divine she was. ” : 


